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A MAERIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 



CHAPTEB XVI [. 



A MARRIAGE OP COXVENIKNCE. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. FEVERAL, as he styled himself, 
continued to walk in a desultory 
limping fashion towards the Ranger's 
Lodge. The lodge was a pretty little 
buildini? set on the borders of Avondale 
Park. It was quaintly built of brick and 
woodwork, in the style of a Swiss chalet, 
and was covered with green creeping 
plants. Feveral paused before it, and 
remained for a time leaning on his stick, 
by the aid of which he had walked, looking 
at the building ; then he felt in his coat 
pocket, produced a pencil and drawing- 
book, and began to sketch the lodge. But 

although he worked earnestly, and seemed 
VOL. ir. 18 
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indeed to be thinking of nothing but the 
work he had in hand, his keen eye was 
casting glances about him, and his ear was 
on the alert to catch the slightest sound. 
He was not left long alone. As he had 
anticipated, an out-at-elbows artist soon 
attracted attention, the door of the lodge 
opened and the ranger appeared. 

The ranger was an old man, very short 
and very wizened, but with a keen eye 
and plenty of shrewd sense. He had been 
ranger at Avondale Park for forty years, 
he was born on the estate, and had begun 
work as a servant of the late owner, and 
when the property changed hands, and 
passed from an aristocrat to a commoner, 
the ranger w^as about to send in his 
resignation. It was only at the instigation 
of his late master that he remained. 
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" Stay in the old place if you can, 
Jacob," his master had said, "and do 
your bsst to keap things as they have 
always been." So Jacob had remained, 
and, in his own estimation at least, he 
was the most important person in Avon- 
dale, for had he not been born on the 
estate, like his father and grandfather 
before him ; indeed, they had clung so 
long to the skirts of the aristocracy, that 
they had come almost to regard themselves 
as humble members of it, and much above 
the heads of these parvenus who had 
nothing to recommend them but the money 
by which they had become possessed 
of the estate. Latterly, however, the 
ranger's opinion of the tenants of Avon- 
dale had changed, for Mrs. Meason, 

parvenu though she was, had succeeded in 

18* 
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uniting her daughter to an earl, while her 
grand(;laughter was in fair way of becoming 
a duchess ? Certainly things were con- 
siderably altered, and Jacob, who loved 
nothing better than a title, was quite 
willing to give all honour to the people 
who had entered the sacred circle of the 
aristocracy and remained there. 

Seeinof a strano^er at his door he came 
out to address him ; before doing so, how- 
ever, he paused, and looked at him from 
head to foot. The stranger puzzled him. 
He wore the dress of a beggar, yet his 
occupation was that of a gentleman, and 
when he looked up and smiled and 
nodded, Jacob was forcibly reminded of 
his late master, and respected the stranger ; 
then he looked at his worn-out boots and 
ragged coat, and became puzzled again. 
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"Good morning my friend," sail Feveral 
lightly. " I perceive my appearance 
puzzles you. Well, to begin with, I am 
a gentleman, though I wear a ragged coat ; 
I am an artist, since I am sketching your 
lodge, and I am in w^ant of some inform- 
ation w^iich I hope you may be able and 
willing to give me." 

"0, you are, are you? Well if 
you want information, you'd best seek it 
in the village. I'm ranger of Avondale 
Park, I am ; but I ain't a spy or an 
informer." 

" Precisely ; I never suspected you of 
being either, my good fellow. • I did, 
however, suspect you of being possessed 
of good manners, since you have the 
honour of being in the service of so very 
charming a lady as Lady Constance." 
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" Lady Constance ! what may you know 
about her ? " 

"Very little, I must confess. I have 
merely seen her once — about an hour ago, 
in fact, when she was walking in the 
Park with a friend of mine — the Duke 
d'Azzeglio." 

The old man started, and stared stupidly 
at his companion. 

" The Spanish Duke a friend o' thine ? '' 
he repeated, as if he could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his senses. 

" Certainly," replied Feveral, " though I 
must confess we have not met for years. 
When I had the honour of being counted 
one of his Grace's fiiends I had not taken 
to the questionable habit of wearing a torn 
coat. But though time has worked 
wonders with my clothes, and has con- 
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siderably lightened my pocket, lie would 
no doubt be pleased to meet me if we were 
to come face to face. Now tell me, my 
friend, is the Duke a resident here ? " 

" No, he be only a visitor." 

"Ah, a visitor* at the Castle, I pre- 
sume ? " 

" If you mean be he a living at the 
Castle, no ; that is his house there." 

" Where ? " asked the other, becoming 
more and more interested. "Just point 
me out the spot, will you ? Before leaving 
the neighbourhood I may feel inclined to 
call upon liim." 

Again Jacob regarded his strange visitor 
with a puzzled air. 

" You go a visiting the Duke ! " said he. 

"And why not? From what J re- 
member of him he would not be 
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prejudiced by the sight of a worn-out suit 
of clothes. He would think more of seeing 
a friend. Now point me out his house — 
that is, if you please." 

After a little hesitation the man obeyed. 
When Feveral had noted well the position 
of the house he resumed his conversation. 

" His Grace, you say, is a friend of Lady 
Constance ? '* 

" Aye, something o' that sort," replied 
Jacob, with a peculiar smile. 

" Perhaps," suggested Feveral, who had 
noted the smile, "he is something more 
than a friend." 

"Perhaps. Well, they do say he be 
going to marry her." 

"Ah!" 

The stranger's face, hitherto so pleasant 
and smiling, grew suddenly grave. His 
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hand, with which he had been sketching so 
assiduously, trembled violently. 

" I suppose/' said Jacob, whose keen 
eyes had noted these changes in the man, 
" there ain't no reason why they shouldn't 
marry ? " 

" None, I suppose. The young lady, I 
presume, knows the Duke, and will be glad 
to become his Duchess ? " 

" Mayhap." 

The sketch of the lodge being finished, 
Feveral handed it to the ranger, who was 
highly pleased, especially when he saw 
a figure the very counterpart of him- 
self standing at the door of the cottage. 
He invited the artist to step in and 
refresh himself, but this Feveral refused 
to do. 

"If you will grant me permission to 
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walk in the park now and again and make 
a few sketches from nature, I shall 
be obliged/' he returned. The permission 
was granted him, and, with a pleasant 
"Good day," he limped off to gather fresh 
information in the village. 

Late that same night Lady Constance and 
her grandmother were alone in the dining- 
room at Avondale Castle. The room, 
which was on the ground floor, ' was bril- 
liantly lit, while the great French windows 
were open to the ground. Mrs. Meason, 
with closed eyes and pale face, lay back in 
a great easy chair, and Constance knelt 
.beside her. The girl, who was very much 
agitated, held her lover's letter in one 
hand, while with the other she clasped the 
cold fingers of her companion. 

" Grandma," she cried, " dear grandma. 
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open your eyes, speak to me ; it is terrible 
to see you like this." 

The old lady raised her hand, and feebly 
put the girl aside. 

" Leave me, Constance, " she said. 
" Please God, I will try never to refer to 
this subject again." 

" 0, grandma," said the girl, *' how cruel 
you are ! Have I not done everything you 
wished me ? " 

" Everything I wished you ! What have 
you done? You refused to marry Frank 
Howarth, not because I asked you to do 
so, but because, after I had told you the 
^tory of your mother's martyrdom, you 
knew that marriage with him was impos- 
sible. The only favour I ask of you you 
refuse to grant." 

" It is because I cannot grant it, grand- 
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ma ; you do not understand. I have given 
up Frank, though the doing it ahnost broke 
my heart. I am willing to live with you 
always, but I cannot marry — the mere 
thought of it makes my whole soul rise in 
revolt." 

The old lady turned towards the girl and 
laid her hand upon her head. 

" Constance," she said, " why are you so 
stubborn in this matter ? The Duke is a 
man of high family, of unblemished honour, 
and of enormous wealth. Were you his 
wife I could die in peace." 

"Ah! do not talk of dying," cried the 
girl, " you are the only one left to me now. 
What is wealth to me ; would it bring me 
happiness ? No, my only wish now is to be 
alone, to pray to God to soften the hearts 
of those who wronged my dear, dear mother.' 
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" If you have any love for your mother's 
memory, avenge her. Marry the Duke, 
and take your place in society by his 
side.'' 

The girl shuddered and covered her face. 

" You ask too much," she said, " Ah, 
grandma," she cried suddenly, " what is 
that ? " 

" What, child ? " 

" I saw a man," continued the girl, 
hurriedly. "He was standing near the 
window, looking at us. I will search ; he 
must be there still." 

She rushed out and looked about her. 
She could see no one, and all was still as 
death. Trembling very much, she re- 
entered the room, closed the window, and 
drew the curtains. 

How strange," she said. " I am sure I 
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saw him. I suppose he was a beggar or a 
tramp ; but he had no right to be so near 
the Castle at this hour." 

Mrs. Meason rang the bell, and told the 
footman of what had occurred. It was too 
dark for any search to be made in the 
grounds, but all the windows and doors 
were well secured, and in a very short 
time all the household retired. When Mrs. 
Meason was alone, she thought over the 
conversation which had just taken place 
between herself and Constance. 

" She must marry the Duke," she said 
to herself ; " and quickly, before Frank 
Howarfh returns from the war. Once let 
them meet and learn the truth, and all 
my work would be undone. As the 
Duchess d'Azzeglio he could not approach 
her, even if he wished to do so. Her 
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liusband would stand between them, and 
I should have had my revenge." 

Meanwhile Constance was fully as much 
agitated as her grandmother. On reaching 

« 

her room she had thrown open her 
window, and leaned upon the sill to 
inhale the fresh night air. After a while 
she moved away, still leaving the window 
open, and walked feverishly about the 
room. A slight sound attracted her atten- 
tion ; she turned quickly, and saw a small 
white packet on the floor. Wondering very 
much, she lifted it. It was a letter with a 
stone attached to it, and it had evidently 
been thrown in at the window. She opened 
the letter, and read these words, which had 
been hurriedly scrawled in pencil : 

" Ij you are what you seem, do not marry 
the Duke d'Azzeglio'' 
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A FEW days after that mysterious letter 
had been thrown in at Lady Con- 
stance's bed -room window, Feveral 
presented himself at the door of the 
Duke's house. The door was 'opened by 
Hugo, the Duke's Spanish familiar, who, 
having given one glance at the visitor, 
was about to close the door again ; but 
Feveral had promptly placed his foot so 
as to prevent it. 

" One moment, if you please," said 
Feveral> assuming the light and airy 
manner which had so fascinated the 
ranger. You are valet to the Duke 

d'Azzeglio ? " 

19* 
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"And if lam?" 

" So much the better for me," continued 
Feveral, " as I wish some trusty person to 
convey to the Duke my card. If you will 
do so, and at the same time accept this 
trifle with which to drink my health, I 
shall be charmed." 

So saying he produced from the depths 
of his trousers pocket a half-crown and a 
card, and pressed them both into the hand 
of the astonished Spaniard. 

''Phew! my last coin," he thought, as 
he watched it reposing in the man's hand. 
But this time the man had somewhat re- 
covered himself. 

" If monsieur is a tramp," he said, " and 
wishes to bribe me to take him to his 
Grace, he is wrong. I cannot do it. I 
will not do it." 
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9 

" Don't excite yourself, my good fellow,' 
said Feveral, lightly ; " there is no 
necessity, I assure you. At one time I 
was a friend of the Duke's, and though 
of late certain circumstances have kept 
us apart, I doubt not he will be glad to 
see me. Eeturn me the half-crown by all 
means if you wish, and another servant 
will take in my card, the Duke will hear 
of your discourtesy, and perhaps dismiss 
you. Take it, procure me an interview 
with the Duke, and another half crown 
shall be your reward. Though," he added 
to himself, " where it is to come from I 
don't know." 

" Now, my good fellow," he said, aloud, 
" will you go and inform his Grace that a 
gentleman is waiting to see him ? " 

Still half incredulous, the man obeyed. 
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Instead of inviting the stranger to enter 
the house, however, he closed the door, 
and left him outside. He was so long 
away that Feveral grew impatient; at 
length, however, the door reopened, the 
man reappeared, and Feveral was invited 
to enter. Doing so, he found himself in 
a spacious, richly-furnished hall, the walls 
of which were covered with a choice collec- 
tion of pictures, and whence he was con- 
ducted at once to the Duke's presence. 

The Duke was in his library, seated- at a 
large writing-desk. When the stranger 
came in he looked up quickly, and half 
rose from his seat ; then he frowned, 
and sank back again into the chair. 

"Sir," he said haughtily, "I do not 
know you." 

" Pardon me," * returned the other 
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politely, "I see you have my card in 
your hand. My name is Feveral — ^Richard 
Peveral/' 

" Indeed ! My servant informed me that 
a gentleman desired to see me." 

" Just so, your Grace," returned Feveral 
with a bow. 

The Duke frowned angrily. 

" Well, what do you want ? " he asked 
impatiently. 

*^ Money ! " 

"A beggar?" 

" Not at all — a friend — from Venezuda I " 

The Duke started and turned pale. He 
felt that the eyes of the man were fixed 
keenly upon him. 

"From Venezuela?" he repeated, ner- 
vously. 

Precisely— from Venezuela," returned 
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the other, " where your Grace, five years 
ago, before you came into the title, was an 
attache of the Spanish Embassy. 

The Duke rose nervously from his seat. 

•* I repeat, sir," he said, " I do not know 

you." 

Feveral smiled. 

" Your Grace has forgotten," he said, 
"but perhaps I may be able to refresh 
your memory. In the meantime, let me 
assure you of one thing — you might find 
me useful. I wish to enter your service. 
I am clever, and sufficiently unscrupulous." 
You are impudent, at any rate." 
By disposition. A soldier of fortune 
must not be hampered by modesty." 

The Duke frowned again, and an ugly 
light came into his eyes. 

Sir," he said, " you entered this house 
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by a fraud, be good enough to leave it, 
or I may be under the painful necessity of 
having you forcibly expelled by my servant/* 

Peveral smiled. 

" Do not be rash," he said ; " engage 



me. 



The Duke looked at him with a cold, 
supercilious sneer. 

" Engage you," he said ; " for what, 
pray ? " 

He hesitated for a moment. 

" Say, as your secretary." 

" My secretaries are already engacfed." 

He made a movement towards the bell. 
Feveral's quick eye noted the movement, 
and stopped him. 

" Hear me out," he said, " and for your 
own sake do not insult me before your 
servants. Engage me, and I will serve 
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you faithfully. I know well, my lord, that 
the Duke d'Azzeglio is a very different 
person from the young count who sowed 
his wild oats in South America ! " 

Again the Duke started and turned 
deathly pale. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

Feveral bowed profoundly. 

"I mean much or nothing, my lord," 
said he, " I can be secret ; employ me at 
your own price, and I will follow you to 
the very death." 

The Duke hesitated. He took a few 
turns about the room, then he paused 
and looked curiously at the man. 

'*You are a strange fellow," he said. 
« Who are you ? " 

"Must I begin at the beginning, my lord?" 

" If you please ; but be brief." 
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EOR some time there was silence. The 
Duke looked up impatiently. 
" I am waiting," he said, " for your 
story." 

ft 

Feveral shrugged his shoulders. " On 
reflection, I think I had better pass over 
the early part of my career, my lord," said 
he, " and come to that which will have 
most interest for you. Well, then, at one 
period of my life I found myself in 
Venezuela, where your Grace was amusing 
yourself. Everyone was then talking of a 
, merchant, Emilio Castlear, whose wife had 
become your Grace's mistress ! " 
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As he spoke the man fixed his eyes 
keenly upon the Duke, who flushed 
uneasily, then grew deathly pale. 

" It was a falsehood," he exclaimed; " an 
infamous falsehood ! " 

"Your Grace," said Feveral, gravely, 
still watching his companion keenly, "I 
am glad to hear it, but at any rate some 
one wronged the lady, and when the 
husband remonstrated, hs was thrown into 
a prison, where, I have heard, he died ! " 

" Sir, what is all this to me ? " 

" Much. If, for example, your former 
amusements were talked about here^ it 
might affect your prospects as a marrying 



man." 



" What ! You threaten ? " 
" Not at all," answered Feveral care- 
lessly. "I merely state the case as a 
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matter of business, and throw myself on 
your Grace's generosity. Unfortunately, I 
am too poor a man to serve your Grace for 
love. Employ me, and, as I have already 
informed you, you will find me useful. 
Decline my services, and I might have to 
ofler them elsewhere — even to your rival." 

" My rival ! What do you mean ? " 

Feveral raised his brows. 

"Is it possible your Grace does not 
know ? " 

" Speak out, I say ! " 

" I am glad your Grace is interested at 
last," returned the other, with irritating 
calmness. " Am I right in assuming that 
you woo the Lady Constance Howarth ? " 

" What then ? " 

" What then ? Why rivalry ! " 

"With whom, pray ? " 
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**With her cousin, whom she loves 
devotedly, and who is at present at the 
seat of war." 

" How did you learn this ? " 

" My lord," returned the other lightly, 
"my familiar spirit tells me everything. 
After all, I think you had better employ 
me. You see I have given you valuable 
information already," 

" I will think it over," said the Duke, 
" perhaps you might be useful." 

" I am a treasure, I assure you. In the 
meantime I shall not be offended if you 
offer me a small retaining fee ! " 

" What ? " 

" Say, one piece of gold — a sovereign. I 
am hard up and want some dinner." 

The Duke handed him a sovereign. 
" Leave me," he said nervously. 
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• " With pleasure. I accept this on 
account. I shall dine at the village inn, 
and do myself the honour of calling upon 
your Grace in a few days. In the mean- 
time I advise you to think over what I 
have said ; as for myself, I will drink to 
the success of your suit, and to the health 
of your future Duchess ! Au revoir" 

With another courteous bow he left the 
room, and was shown out of the house by 
the wonderinof Huofo. The moment the 
door closed upon him the Duke became 
a chan^fed man. All his self-command 
vanished. He trembled violently. His 
hand clenched, and a cruel, vicious look 
came into his eyes. 

"A thorough vagabond," he said, 

" whom I should like to strangle and 

throw into the river. But I must not 
VOL. II. 20 
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show my hand to him. I am in his power 
now — the tables may turn some day, 
perhaps, but at present I fear him. Yes, 
I, the Duke d'Azzeglio, actually fear a 
pogue and a vagabond who ought to be 
ending his days in gaol. Well, I must be 
patient ; since I cannot strangle him I had 
better employ him. He knows too much 
of my past life for me to make him an 
enemy and leave him at large. It may 
be well to utilise him! Such a fellow 
could be serviceable to me in many ways. 
He shall be. I will make him — my spy.'* 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

I^XACTLY three days after the first 
■^ meeting between the Duke d'Azzeglio 
and Feveral, the latter again presented 
himself before the Duke. 

" My lord," said he, *' I have come for 
your decision." 

"You are persistent," returned the 
Duke, with a cruel smile. " Well, so be 
it ; I engage you." 

" Good ! And in what capacity? " 

"In the capacity of a slave — ^you will 
obey me as my dog would. In case of 
insubordination, I cannot use the lash to 
you as I would do to a hound, but I can 
starve you. Do you understand ? " 
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Perfectly, my lord Duke." 
And you are still willing to enter ray 
service ? " 

" I am eager to become a member of 
your Grace's household. When will my 
work begin ? " 

"At once. You can have a room in 
the house, and you must place yourself 
entirely at my disposal." 

" Certainly." 

" As I said before, you will be my slave ; 
little better in my eyes than a horse or a 
hound. To the outer world you will be 
my private secretary." 

So the matter was arranged, and Feveral 
became an inmate of the Duke's house. 

Once installed, his conduct was curious. 
For some mysterious reason, he kept a 
strict watch upon his Grace's movements ; 
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when the two men were alone, and Feveral 
believed himself to be unobserved, he 
fixed his keen eyes upon the Duke's face? 
and kept them there, searching each 
feature minutely, as if trying to recall 
some face the memory of which time had 
obliterated from his mind. 

One day the Duke noticed this, and said 
sharply : 

" You examine me, sir ! For why ? " 

The other started immediately; the ex- 
pression of his face changed. 

" I was merely wondering, my lord, why 
you persistently woo the Lady Constance 
Ilowarth." 

The Duke smiled. 

" My dear Feveral," he said, " pray do 

not in future try to impose upon me with 

« 

a lie. However, since you have invented 
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that question, I will answer it. I woo 
the Lady Constance because I am about to 
marry her." 

" Take my advice, my lord, and refrain 
from so doing." 

^* What do you mean ? " 

" Merely that the lady does not love 

you." 

The Duke smiled. 

" My dear Fever al, I am perfectly aware 
of it." 

" While she is passionately and devotedly 
attached to her cousin." 

" Of that also I am aware." 

"And yet )^our grace persists in your 
wish to make her the Duchess d'Azzeglio?" 

" I intend to do so." 

Feveral shrugged his shoulders. 

" Then further advice is useless ? " 
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"Quite useless and quite unnecessary." 
If by this conversation Feveral had 
hoped to put off the contemplated mar- 
riage of the Duke and Lady Constance, he 
failed. 

The fact that Lady Constance had no 
love for him had no effect upon the Duke, 
since he on his part had no great love for 
her. In his eyes, as well as in those of 
Mrs. Meason, the marriage, if it came to 
pass, would be a marriage of convenience 
— no more. Indeed, it is a question 
whether the Duke would have persisted in 
in his suit had he not been fully convinced 
that Lady Constance loved her cousin, and 
ardently longed to be that cousin's wife. 
She was the one woman who had refused 
him ; he, ' therefore, longed to possess 
her. He knew that a handsome young 
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officer loved her, he longed to be able to 
say : 

" Sir, the lady you loved so devotedly 
has been bought with my gold. She is 
my wife — she belongs to me, body and 
soul, and I forbid you to approach her! 
One takes a mistress for love," he was wont 
to say, " but in marrying a wife it is 
necessary to choose a woman who is fitted 
to be the mother of a future Duke and to 
bear an honoured name." 

Such a woman he believed he had found 
in Lady Constance. It was nothing to him 
if, in making her his wife, he blighted the 
life of her cousin and almost broke her 
heart. Broken hearts were fallacies in 
which the Duke did not believe ; so far as 
he knew, money and position would carry 
the da3^ ; he believed they would do so in 
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this case. After all, this coldness on the 
part of the girl might merely be a ruse to 
draw him forward. He could not compre- 
hend that any woman would deliberately 
refuse the honour of becoming his Duchess. 

He continued to visit the Castle, and to 
treat Lady Constance, since she wished it, 
as a courteous friend. One day, however, 
he called, but could see no one. He was 
informed that Mrs. Meason had been taken 
seriously ill, and that Lady Constance was 
by her grandmother's bedside. After this 
he called or sent daily. Mrs. Meason 
continued very ill, and Constance was 
never to be seen. 

So the days passed on. Autumn was 
passing into winter, and the Duke found 
that it would be impossible for him to 
remain longer in Avondale. 
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He sent a message to Lady Constance 
informing her that business of a very 
urgent nature called him to town, and 
begging the honour of an interview before 
he left. The interview was granted to him. 
Lady Constance sent a message that she 
would be pleased to see him on the follow- 
ing day. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MEANWHILE thiugs at the Castle had 
not been going well, and continual 
trouble was telling upon Lady Constance, 
and making her appear the ghost of what 
she once had been. Mrs. Meason, deter- 
mined to carry her point, continued to 
point out to the girl the advantage of a 
marriage with the Duke, while Constance, 
wearied with continual resistance, had 
learned to listen placidly and say nothing 
—nay, she had almost come to think that 
marriage T^ith the Duke was desirable, 
since it would put an end once and for 
ever to the trouble which 'was making 
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her 80 weary. Since she could not marry 
Frank, she said to herself, what did the 
rest matter? Did not life seem hard for 
her on that day when she wrote to her 
lover and told him she could never become 
his wife ? 

She had not answered his letter, and she 
knew it would be better if he never wrote 
again. Yet she had waited, hoping against 
hope that Frank would write. But no 
letter came, and Constance was obliged 
to acknowledge to herself that her lover 
had accepted his dismissal as she had 
asked him to do, and that all between 
them was at an end. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Meason became seriously 
ill. What was the matter no one knew — 
she refused to see a doctor, but craved 
always to have her granddaughter by her 
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side, and Constance was very watchful 
and very kind, for her heart smote her 
to think that she could not comply with 
the only wish her grandmother had ever 
had. It seemed now that the old lady 
would die, and that Constance would be 
left alone. 

" It is like the vengeance of God pur- 
suing us ! " said the girl in agony. *' Oh ! 
what have I done that misery should follow 
me so ? It is cruel ! There will be no 
happiness for me until I am in my 

grave ! " 

Suddenly she heard her grandmother 

calling to her from the adjoining room. 

Hastily wiping away her tears she 

answered the call, and with a wistful 

look in her face she bent tenderly over 

the old lady's prostrate form. 

VOL. II. 21 
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Mrs. Meason was in bed. She lay back 
upon her pillows with closed eyes, and 
was breathing with evident pain. When 
the girl laid her cool hand upon her 
forehead she sighed and opened her eyes. 

" Constance," she said quietly, " my child, 
I think that I shall die." 

" Oh ! grandma," cried the girl, " don't 
say so. God will be merciful and let you 
live. He would not leave me here alone." 

" Alone," repeated the old lady feebly. 
" Yes, I was thinking of that, my Constance. 
But why should you be alone when there is 
a good and honourable man who is willing 
to make you his wife ? " 

" Grandma, don't speak of iL" 

" fiut I rtvast speak of it, my child. Your 
future is now the only thing that is disturb- 
ing my peace. Why should you refuse to 
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do what I ask you, when it is for your good ? 
The Duke d'Azzeglio adores you, while 
Frank Howarth has at one word resigned 
all his claim." 

"Don't mention Frank. Have I not 
enough to bear?" 

" I do not wish to speak of him. I wish 
you to forget him and marry the Duke." 

" I cannot ! " 

"You cannot? You will not even 
promise me before I die?" 

" Before you die I " cried the girl in 
terror. "Grandma, this is terrible! Do 
you wish to kill me ? " 

" I wish to secure your happiness, Con- 
stance." 

" My happiness I Oh, God ! it is dead — 

dead ! " 

She sank down upon her knees at the 

21* 
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bedside, moaning piteously. The old 
lady watched her keenly. Presently she 
spoke : 

" Constance," she said, gently, " promise 
me, my child, that if the Duke d'Azzeglio 
asks you again to become his wife you will 
not refuse him." 

The girl raised her white face and 
looked at her grandmother. 

" Do you know what you are asking ? " 
she said. 

" Perfectly, my child." 

" Then may God forgive you ! " 

That same evening Lady Constance re- 
ceived the Duke's message, and sent her 
reply. The next day he called at Avon- 
dale Castle. When Lady Constance came 
down, she looked so pale and death-like 
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that the Duke asked in some alarm if sho 
had been ill, 

" No," the girl quietly replied ; then 
she sat down and waited for him to 
speak. 

"Lady Constance," he began in some 
trepidation, " I am called back to 
town ! " 

She bowed, but said nothing. 

" Before going," he continued, " I am 
about to ask you a question which I have 
asked before, but to which I hope to re- 
ceive a different reply from the one you 
have given me hitherto." 

Again he paused, but Constance said 
nothing. She felt as if her senses were 
deserting her — she heard his voice and 
saw him as if in a dream. 

"Lady Constance," said the Duke, 
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growing very earnest as he spoke, "you 
know in what esteem I hold you. My one 
wish in life is to secure your happiness ; 
may I do so?" 

" I — I do not understand," faltered the 
girl. 

" Will you be my wife ? " 

She opened her lips, but she could not 
answer him ; the air of the room seemed to 
suffocate her. She lifted her hand as if to 
keep him away. 

Pray leave me," she cried, piteously. . 
But I cannot leave you," replied the 
Duke, who was becoming terribly in 
earnest ; " Constance, I love you — be my 
wife ! " 

" My lord, I — I do not love you'' 

" Become my Duchess." 

She looked at him in dazed amazement. 



« 
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" You ask me iww^ your Grace ? " 

"I ask you now," he replied, passion- 
ately pressing her hand ; " do not refuse 
what I ask, for I adore you. Constance, 
speak — say you will become my wife ! " 

"Since you wish it then, I will," she 
replied. 

Scarcely had she uttered the words, 
when the Duke took her hand, and 
would have clasped her in his arms, 
but Constance uttered a wild cry and 
shrank away. He frowned and would 
have spoken sharply, but the girl stag- 
gered, then with a low cry she fell 
fainting on the floor. 



CUAl^TEE XXn. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

TN a -field hospital near a recent battle- 
field a wounded officer, none other, 
indeed, than Frank Howarth, lay hover- 
ing between life and death. Just two days 
after he had posted that letter to Constance 
he had been shot down in an engagement 
with the enemy, and when he was carried 
into the hospital, everybody believed that 
he would die. But with careful nursing, and 
good attendance from the surgeon, and a 
strong constitution to boot, he gradually 
passed out of the shadow of death. But 
the struggle had been a long and a hard 
one, so that when at length he opened his 
eyes and looked intelligently into the 
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nurse's face, she told him, in answer to his 
eager inquiry, that he had been a patient 
for three months. 

" And you are not yet out of danger," 
she replied ; " any excitement would yet 
imperil your recovery ; but I will tell you 
one thing which should please you. They 
say you are sure to receive a medal for 
your bravery." 

" Any news from England ? " asked 
Frank, wearily. 

"There are letters and papers for you, 



sir. 



" Let me see them." 

The nurse hesitated. 

" You are so weak," she said, " after a 
refreshing sleep you might be able to 
receive news ; but now " 

" Let me see the letters," said Frank, 
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** for heaven's sake don't keep them from 
me ; you don't know all they mean to me." 
Seeing that to cross him would do more 
harm than to obey him, the nurse left the 
'ward, and presently returned with a packet 
of letters and papers, which she placed on 
Frank's bed. Eagerly and quickly Frank 
seized the letters, and scanned the envelopes 
one by one ; when he came to the end of 
the packet without finding the one letter 
he sought, he sank back upon his pillow 
with a groan. Tears stole from beneath 
the closed lids of his eyes, and rolled slowly 
down his cheek. Presently he grew more 
composed and proceeded with a heavy 
heart to open his letters. Here a fresh 
shock awaited him. The first letter which 
he opened was from his father's solicitor. 
It informed him that his father and elder 
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brother were dead ; they had both been 
killed in an accident to the Scotch express, 
and that, as his brother had left no male 
issue, he himself was the Earl of Harrington. 
The shock of all this coming upon him in 
his weakened state naturally retarded 
Frank s recovery. For many weeks he lay 
hovering between life and death, but again 
careful nursing wooed him slowly back to 
life. It was many weeks before he was 
sufficiently recovered to hear news, how- 
ever. Again he examined his letters ; but 
there were none from Constance. After 
reading them all through he opened his 
papers, and almost the first thii^ that 
caught hifi eye was the following : — 

'^Fashionable Mabsiaqs. 
"On Tuesday morning, January 9, ait 
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St. Luke's Church, was celebrated the 
marriage of His Grace the Duke d'Azzeglio 
and Lady Constance Howarth, only child of 
Arthur the late Earl of Harrington. It was 
a few minutes after eleven when the bride 
arrived, and was conducted to the altar by 
the Earl of Seaforth, who afterwards gave 
her away. Her beautiful dress was of 
cream-white satin, the train bordered with 
a fringe of orange-blossoms, and she wore 
a wreath of the same flowers and a tulle 
veil, sprinkled all over with orange- buds. 
Her ornaments comprised a diamond star, 
a diamond riviere necklace, and a large 
diamond spray, the gifts of the bridegroom. 
She wore also a diamond brooch on her left 
shoulder and a diamond crescent in her 
hair. The bridegroom wrs attended by the 
Duke of Ayre as best man. The six 
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bridesmaids ivore dresses of pale pink 
surah, covered with cream lace flounces, and 
in their hair tulle veils were fastened with 
pink feathers. Each wore a sapphire 
brooch, and carried a bouquet of pink 
carnations, both gifts of the bridegroom. 
Mrs. Meason, grandmother of the bride, 
was elegantly attired in mauve velvet, 
trimmed with fine old Brussels point, and 
bonnet to match. The ceremony over, the 
wedding party proceeded to 6, Portland- 
place, where Mrs Meason received a select 
circle of friends. Later, the happy pair 
started for Paris, where they intend to spend 
the honeymoon. The travelling dress of the 
Duchess was of dark blue shot silk, with 
hat to match. The wedding presents were 
both numerous and costly." 
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CHAPTEE XXni. 

AFTER a short honeymoon spent in 
Paris, the Duke d'Azzeglio took his 
young Duchess to Madrid, whither urgent 
business called him. 

The Duke was too busy a man to spend 
much time in paying court to his wife, even 
if he had wished it, and he did not wish it. 
Having married her, he concluded that his. 
duty was done, and he turned his thoughts 
to other affairs. Prom the first day of her 
marriage, therefore, Constance was made 
aware of the position which she must 
occupy, and it contented her under the 

circumstances fairly well. During the 

22* 
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days of their courtship she had suspected 
that he did not love her ; on her marriage- 
day this fact was made known to her as an 
absolute certainty. 

When the newly-married couple found 
themselves alone, the Duke looked scru- 
tinisingly at his young wife, and murmured 
to himself loud enough for her to hear : 

" She is beautiful. She shall eclipse 
every court lady in England and abroad ; 
and she is my wife 1 " 

Constance looked up, and their eyes 
met. 

"My dear Constance," he said, with 
grave courtesy, " I have this day made you 
my Duchess. I have given into your 
keeping the honour of my house and the 
dignity of my name. Both of these are 
very precious to me. The position of the 
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Duchess d'Azzeglio is not a difficult one 
for you to fill, therefore what I ask is easy 
for you to grant. Sustain the dignity of 
my house, and I shall be satisfied ; do you 
understand ? " 

Constance blushed faintly and bowed her 
head. She understood perfectly all that he 
said, and all that his words implied. He 
had made her his Duchess. He wished her 
to bear the name with dignity, to wear the 
ductal diamonds, and take her place in 
society by his side, but that was all. He 
did not demand afiection, and she was glad, 
for she had no afiection to give. 

The fortnight in Paris passed to Con- 
stance like a dull, monotonous dream. 
Mechanically she performed the duties 
which her husband demanded of her, and 
he was grimly satisfied. Her beauty made 
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the stir which he had foreseen, while her 
diamonds and the dresses she wore were 
the talk of Paris. Presently, however, a 
change came. One morning, about a week 
after their arrival, the Duke and Duchess 
drove in the Bois de Boulogne, and during 
the drive the Duke informed Constance 
that he wished her to accompany him on 
the following evening to a ball at the 
Tuileries, when he would present her to 
the Empress. 

" Very well," answered Constance 
wearily, and nothing more was said. The 
next afternoon, however, the Duke received 
a message from his wife. She was ill, 
would he excuse her from attending the 
baU? 

He went at once to the apartments she 
occupied, and found her in intense grief. 
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" You wish me to excuse you from ac- 
companying me this evening ? " he began, 
whsn Constance interrupted him. 

"You must excuse me, my lord. I 
cannot go," she said. " My cousin is 
dead." 

"Dead ! " echoed the Duke. 

He did not know that there was cause 
for any show of grief on his part. Yet he 
was sorry. Perhaps he regretted the loss 
of the one man who above all others would 
envy him the possession of Lady Constance. 
He looked at his wife, who was crying 
bitterly . 

" When did the news arrive, madam ? " 
he said. " Is it authentic ? How did the 
young man die ? " 

For answer, Constance pushed towards 
him a paper ; it contained an account of 
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those officers who had fallen mortally 
wounded at Ulandi. Amongst the list of 
names was that of Captain Frank Howarth. 

The Duke read the list ; then he folded 
the paper and put it aside. His passing 
grief had given place to anger. 

" If the young man must die," he said to 
himself, "why could he not die at some 
more seasonable time, when his death 
would not interfere with the plans made 
by his superiors ? " 

He, the Duke, had been looking forward 
with pleasure to this night, when he meant 
to present his beautiful young wife to the 
Empress ; and now, all on account of the 
death of an insignificant relation, she must 
needs stay at home weeping, while he 
wandered through the Palace rooms alone. 
It was certainly very mortifying, and took 
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away any show of sympathy which the 
Duke might otherwise have made. 

"Well, ma chere,'' he said, coldly, "I 
suppose to-night I must go to the ball 
alone ? " 

Constance made no reply. She shud- 
dered, and her tears flowed faster, but 
more silently, than before. She hardly 
expected sympathy from her husband, and 
he himself had taught her not to look for 
love, but his coldness at such a time 
repelled her, and hardened her heart 
against him. 

Seeing that she made no attempt to 
speak, the Duke continued: 

" Let me trust, Constance, you will use 
some self command, and check the indis- 
cretion of a grief which can do no good to 
any one, and will do yourself no little 
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harm. A few hours of solitude will enable 
you to regain your usual composure, and 
then, I trust, I shall again have the 
pleasure of your company." 

He took her hand in his, and kissed her 
cheek coldly ; then he went from the room, 

■ 

leaving his wife alone. 

For some time Constance remained upon 
the couch where she had thrown herself, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. The 
grief caused by the sudden report of her 
cousin's death was increased tenfold by 
the feeling of desolation which surrounded 
her. She had no one with whom to share 
her sorrow, but had to bear her burden 
entirely alone. Presently her sobs grew 
less violent, then they ceased. She sat up, 
dried her eyes, and looked wearily about 
her. Was it all real, she asked herself, or 
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oul} a dream ? Was she really the Duchess 
d'Azzeglio, a lady whom all the world 
believed to be a happy bride, courted and 
ffeted, spending her days in the whirl of 
Parisian life, while her cousin, whom she 
had loved so passionately, lay dead 
thousands of miles away ? Could it be 
true ? She read the account again, and 
looked at her cousin's name as if to burn 
the letters into her brain. 

How long she sat thus looking at the 
paper she did not know ; she was recalled 
to herself by a feeling of numbness which 
seemed to paralyse her whole body. She 
laid the paper aside, rose, walked to the 
window, and looked out. The day had 
faded and night had corns on ; the streets 
were brightly lit and thronged with people. 
She remained for a time looking wearily at 
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the passing crowd; then she became 
conscious of the presence of her maid. 

" Will madame dress for dinner ? " asked 
the girl quietly, when Constance looked 
round. 

"No," she replied, "I shall not come 
down to-night." Then, as the girl was 
about to leave the room, she asked quietly, 
" Where is the Duke ? " 

The girl looked surprised. 

" Does madame not know ? " she said. 
"His grace goes to the Tuileries this 
evening." 

" Ah, yes, of course ; I knew, but I had 
forgotten," said Constance. " You may 
leave me now and do not return — I wish 
to be alone." 

" So it is true," she said to herself, when 
she was again alone. "The Duke, my 
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husband, goes to the Tuileries, even 
although my poor cousin lies dead, 
murdered ; it is always so, the world rolls 
on as if it contained nothing but mirth and 
happiness, though daily, hourly, brave 
men are slain, and true hearts are broken." 
She was very sad. Somehow she had 
expected that the Duke would change his 
mind at the last, and would come back 
to try and comfort his wretched, heart- 
broken wife. If he had done so, if he 
had exhibited one grain of sympathy, 
Constance's heart would have gone out to 
him in gratitude, and it might have been 
easier for her to become a good wife. A 
good wife ! The phrase struck her, and 
for the first time she asked herself if she 
had fulfilled any of those functions which 
fall to the duty of a wife. Had she been 
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just to the Duke? fair and honest with 
him? She had reviewed the past and 
concluded that she had not. When she 
made up her mind to satisfy her grand- 
mother by marrying, she had resolved 
that, as the Duchess d'Azzeglio, she would 
scrupulously do her duty. She could not 
love the man, since all her heart was 
given to her cousin; but she would try 
to respect him and to contribute to his 
happiness. It would be only right, she 
said, since she consented to share his 
home. So she had begun with all her 
good resolutions formed, but on the very 
day of her marriage, these had been 
broken through by the Duke, who had 
implied so clearly that he only wanted 
the right to point to her in all her 
beauty, and say, "Behold my duchess!'* 
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S'le had given him that right, and he 
seemed satisfied, so her good resolves 
were broken, for when her husband had 
spoken those words to her after their 
marriage her heart had hardened against 
him. 

She had carried out his wishes. 
No more. She had borne his name with 
dignity, she had worn his diamonds with 
grace, she had even tried to deceive the 
world into the belief that she was happy. 
So far, then, his commands had been 
obeyed, and now she asked herself if, in 
merely obeying him, she had done well. 
Clearly she had not done well. Why 
should she treat her husband with such 
studied coldness ? why resolutely shut her 
heart against him, since all that he had 
done was to imitate her own offence — 
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marry without love, that was all ? Clearly, 
then, she was more culpable than he, for 
she had married him while devotedly loving 
another man. 

She sat at the window of her own room 
and looked out upon the busy street, 
feeling very much as she had done years 
ago when she had sat at her window in 
Avondale Castle and looked out upon the 
park, and found herself wondering why 
people were born into this world, since 
it was so very dreary. Suddenly, as she 
sat there listening to the dull roar of the 
street, she seemed to hear" a voice — the 
voice of her friend Alice Greybrook — 
whisper in her ear : 

" Constance, promise me that if you are 
ever in trouble you will summon me in- 
stantly to your side ? " 
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With a cry Constance rose to her feet and 
rang the bell. 

*• Order my carriage instantly/' she said 
to her astonished maid. "I am going 
out." 

When the girl returned from her mission 
she found her mistress all ready. 

The moment the carriage was announced 
Constance descended. 

" To the Convent Ursuline," she said, and 
the carriage rolled away. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 
rpHAT same evening while the Duke 
-L d'Azzeglio was bending low over the 
hand of the Empress, and making profuse 
apologies for the absence of his wife, 
Constance was standing in a room in the 
convent waiting for her friend. She had 
found no diflSculty in finding admittance, 
the name of the Duchess d'Azzeglio being 
like a magic key which opens any lock; 
and, besides, she had on the second day 
of her stay in Paris paid a visit to the 
convent, and had seen her friend, so that 
on this occasion her face was familiar to 
the sisters. 

Presently the door of the room opened, 
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and Alice came in. She looked very pale 
and beautiful, dressed in the long black 
robes of the order ; but the moment her 
eyes fell upon Constance her face grew 
troubled, nor was her trouble lessened 
when her friend fell with a cry upon her 
neck and burst into violent weeping. 

Constance remained in the convent for 
several hours. When at length she came 
forth, and entered the carriage which was 
awaiting her at the convent gate, she was 
much changed. Her face was pale and 
composed as that of her friend, and that 
terrible look of dull despair had in a 
measure passed from her eyes. On arriv- 
ing at the hotel she asked for the Duke, 
and was informed that he had not yet 
returned. She passed on to her room, 
where she found her maid. 
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"Let me know the moment the Duke 
returns," she said. Then she sat down to 
await her husband's return. When the 
clock struck one the maid returned with 
the information that the Duke had just 
come in, whereupon Constance rose, and, 
without sending any formal message, went 
at once to her husband's rooms. 

The Duke, who was amazed to see her, 
was not in the best of tempers. He had 
upon his fax^e the look which had been 
there when he struck his dog, for no fault 
committed, and left it almost blinded in 
the road. 

" You are not in bed ? " he said ; " yet 
it is late, and after your grief you should 
be exhausted." 

Constance shuddered, and almost in her 
own despite her heart began to harden 
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again. It was not the kind of reception 
she had looked for, and had she not 
remembered the grave counsels of her 
friend her heart would surely have failed 
her. As it was she determined to be 
brave. 

" I have been to the convent this even- 
ing," she began, when the Duke inter- 
rupted her. 

" To the convent," he said ; " so you 
could go there, but you could not come 
with me to the ball." 

" No," replied Constance* quietly, " that 
was different. 1 sought consolation and 
found it in the holy place. I returned 
several hours ago, but I would not go to 
bed. I wished to wait up for you." 

"Ah, that was amiable, but quite un- 
necessary. Late hours and weary watch- 
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ing will spoil your good looks, and that 
would not please me, because I choose to 
have my Duchess surpass all other women. 
Do you understand ? " 

" God knows, I did not think of my 
looks." 

" Then, ma deUe, it is clearly my duty 
to think of them for you," returned the 
Duke; "because if you lost your beauty 
you would lose the one thing which makes 
me a happy husband," 

Sick at heart Constance rose and moved 
towards the door. 

""^ Apropos^ my dear," said the Duke 
suddenly, "I have news to communicate 
which your unexpected appearance before 
me at this hour had almost made me 
forget. Business calls me at once to 
Madrid. We will start to-morrow if you 
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think you will be sufficiently recovered to 
undertake the journey/* 

"I will gladly undertake it," replied 
Constance. 

" That is well. I will make the necessary 
arrangements in the morning. May I 
trouble you to give your orders to your 
maid ? " 

" I will do that also." 

The Duke took her hand and bowed 
low. 

" And now, my dear Constance," he 
said, " good- night." 

Again ons tance moved towards the 
door ; there she paused and looked at her 
husband. Fortunately, he was not looking 
at her She took a few steps towards him 
and breathed his name. 

He raised his eyes. 
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" Still lingering ? Yes ? - You have 
something to say ? " * 

" Yes," she answers quietly. " I came 
to this room intending to speak seriously 
with you. I cannot go until I have done so. 
In the first place, I have to ask your pardon ." 

" My pardon ? For what, pray ? " 

" For taking your name and neglecting 
to fulfil the duties of a wife." 

" Pardon me. You do yourself an in- 
justice. Until to-day you have fulfilled 
those duties admirably. 
And you are satisfied ? " 
Perfectly satisfied. I craved for a 
peerless wife, for a beautiful duchess," he 
returned, " and I possess one. Eh Men ! 
take my advice and preserve your beauty. 
It is indeed a most precious jewel. Good- 
night ! " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EAELY the next day the Duke and 
Duchess d'Azzeglio left Paris for 
Madrid. To the outer world the rela- 
tions between husband and wife seemed 
very much the same as they had been a fort- 
night before, when the newly-married pair 
entered the city, but Constance knew that 
there was a change. In deference to the 
urgent wish of her friend, Alice Greybrook, 
shie had gone to her husband and offered 
to him the sympathy of an obedient wife. 
This sympathy had been rejected, and in 
the first flush of mortification she had said 
to herself that no further effort should be 
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made. She would obey the Duke's com- 
mands ; that task would be easy, and with 
that he would be satisfied. But a very few 
hours of reflection brought her to a dif- 
ferent frame of mind. Unhappily for her 
she was troubled with a conscience, and 
that conscience would not let her rest. 
" In the matter of this marriage," it 
whispered to her, "you are clearly more 
culpable than your husband. You have 
wronged him, and it is your duty to 
atone." Thus it happened that when 
Constance met her husband again, her 
manner towards him was so filled with 
deference and a certain eagerness to 
please, that it quite put him in a good 
humour, and caused him to show little 
annoyance at the intense grief which she 
evidently felt for her cousin. 
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About an hour before they left the hotel, ^ 
a telegram was received from Mrs. Meason. 
The news of Frank's death had evidently 
alarmed the old lady, who telegraphed for 
permission to join her grandchild at this 
most trying time. Constance took the 
telegram to her husband. Having read it 
the Duke frowned : it was not pleasant to 
him to think that his wife should be 
in such urgent need of consolation for the 
death of a man who had once been her 
lover. Although he himself did not need 
her affection, it galled him to think 
that that affection should be bestowed 
elsewhere. 

" Well, my dear," he said,* as he handed 
the telegram back to his wife ; " it is clear 
our good friend cannot join us here, since 
we are leaving Paris." 

VOL II. 24 
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" But could she not join us at Madrid ? " 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

" If you wish it, though indeed I do not 

think it is necessary. Surely her longing 

to see you cannot be so great but she 

could wait until the honeymoon is over, 

by which time we shall be back in 

London." 

Constance looked at him quietly. 

" You do not wish her to come ? " 

" I wish you entirely to please yourself.' 

Then I should be glad to see her." 

Very well. I will despatch a telegram 

asking her to join us at Madrid." 

The ducal residence at Madrid was a 

magnificent place, fit to be the abode of 

a king, and not until she entered this 

palace, half dazed by the magnificence of 

the reception accorded to her, and sat 
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sUone in a room — one of a magnificent 
suite of apartments which had been set 
apart for her own use — did Constance 
realise the enormous wealth of the man 
she had married. Everything was so 
beautiful, but nothing brought her satis- 
faction. Even the magnificence of her 
reception lost much of its charm when 
she reflected that all these honours were 
not for Constance Howarth, but the. 
Duchess d'Azzeo^lio. 

She found upon her writing-table a little^ 
packet of letters from home. Amongst, 
them was one from the Countess of Sea- 
forth. Her ladyship wrote brightly, pre- 
dicting grand triumphs for Constance 
when she should make her entry into 
London as the Duchess d'Azzeglio. 

Constance read the letter with indiffer- 

24* 
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ence, then she came to the postscript, 
which interested her. In it the Countess 
spoke of Frank's death, the news of 
which had just reached her. "it is 
dreadful to think of the might-have-beens 
in this world," wrote the Countess. 
**Just fancy, if our young friend had 
lived he would have been the Earl of 
Harrington, a title which nobody 
dreamed he would ever have the least 
chance of succeeding to, and you, I 
suppose, would never have become the 
Duchess d'Azzeglio. Ah! well, it is as 
well to be philosophical in this world, 
Constance. Since you have got the best 
of the bargain you can afford to be so." 

Constance read the words again. " She 
thinks I abandoned him because he was 
poor," she said to herself, " and I sup- 
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pose all those who knew of my engage- 
ment to him think as she does. Ah ! 
well, what does it matter ? What is the 
opinion of the world to me now ? Nothing, 
nothing ! " 

She threw a cloak about her and went 
down to get some air. In one of the 
corridors she met a gentleman, who, at 
sight of her, removed his hat and bowed 
low. Constance stopped and looked at 
him. Something in his appearance 
startled her. She seemed to have seen 
him before, though where she could not 
remember.. The meeting seemed an awk- 
ward one, so she spoke. 

" You are staying in the castle, mon- 
sieur ? " she asked. 

*• I am one of his Grace's secretaries," re- 
plied the man, with another profound bow. 
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*'I beg your pardon. I thought for the 
moment I had seen you before, but it is not 
likely, I suppose ? " 

" Most unlikely, I should say, madame." 

He made way for her to pass, and Con- 
stance walked on, thinking no more about 
him. Meanwhile Feveral, for it was he, 
watched her retreating figure with eyes full 
of compassion. 

" Poor lady ! " he said, " I pity her, but 
I cannot spare her. I warned her, and, 
despite my warning, she rushed upon her 
doom. How pale she looks, yet how 
beautiful ! Ah ! but I remember one who 
was just as fair, and who is sleeping in 
her grave through him — yes, through 
him ! That thought never leaves me. 
Night and day it is ever with me, urging 
me on to my revenge ! " 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

ON receipt of the Duke's telegram, Mrs. 
Meason, despite the very delicate 
slate of her health, started at once for 
Spain, and one day arrived, quite unex- 
pectedly, at the Castle when the Duke and 
Duchess were at dinner. 

At the sight of her grandmother Con- 
stance was quite overcome. She cried 
bitterly, and passionately kissed the old 
lady's face and hands, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the Duke. 

" My dear Constance," said Mrs. Meason, 
" how pale you look ! Why has the sun 
of Spain brought no roses to your 
cheeks ? " 
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"Your grandchild, madam, infinitely 
prefers the fogs of England/' said the 
Duke grimly. 

"Well, is it not natural? It is her 
home ; she is an Englishwoman." 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

" True. Yet we have a proverb in Spain 
which says the husband's country is the 
wife's inheritance. But come, Constance, 
you are disturbed ; allow me to lead you to 
your room." 

He ofiered his arm and led her away to 
her own apartments, whither she was soon 
followed by Mrs. Meason. 

It was a great consolation to Constance 
to have her grandmother with her, and 
during the days which followed the old 
lady's arrival she seemed more contented 
than she had been since her marriage^. 
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The Duke soon noticed this, and did not 
seem well pleased. He was of that mor- 
bidly jealous disposition which grudges 
enjoyment even while not coveting it. He 
had no wish to possess the love and con- 
fidence of his young wife, but he objected 
to see them given to another. 

" I have bought her," he said to himself 

again and again ; " she should be wholly 

mine. Why should she shower affection 

,upon this old lad)% who has done her a 

great wrong ? " 

Besides all this, the Duke had an irrita- 
ting conviction that when the two women 
were alone they were always extolling the 
virtues of the young officer who had died. 
The Duke's displeasure at all this was very 
. soon made manifest. One day Mrs. Meason 
informed Constance of the fact that she 
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was about to return home. Constance was 
amazed. 

Eeturn home, grandma?" she said. 
Why should you do that? Surely my 
home is your home ? " 

" You are right, my child — it should be 
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" Then why is it not so ? " 

" Because your husband does not wish it.'' 

Constance started angrily. 

" My husband ! " she said, " the Duke, 
has he dared to send you away?" 

" Hush, my child, remember that he is 
your husband." 

But Constance was too indignant to be 
silent. She wanted to go to the Duke and 
demand from him an explanation, but 
Mrs. Meason did not desire it: her only 
anxiety seemed to be to leave the house 
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as quickly as possible. She hastened to 
quiet Constance, and to extract from her 
a promise to say nothing of all this to the 
Duke; then she set about making her 
arrangements to return to England. 

The next day she took her leave, the 
Duke handing her into the carriage and 
kissing her hand as politely as if she had 
been one of his most favoured guests. 

A few days later Constance received a 
letter from her grandmother. In it were 
these words : 

"Do not ask me to visit you again, 
Constance. Your husband has said things 
to me which will prevent my ever again 

living beneath his roof. I had intended at 

» 

first to keep the knowledge of «this from 
you ; on reflection, however, I think it 
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better that you should know. Future com- 
plications may be saved by it, and you will 
the better understand my motive for avoid- 
ing the house of the Duke d'Azzeglio." 

Burning with indignation, Constance 
went instantly in search of her husband. 
She found him in his library in earnest 
consultation with Feveral. This time 
Constance was too much excited to notice 
the secretary ; she looked only at her 
husband. 

" I wish to speak to you — alone ! " she 
said quickly. 

At this unceremonious entrance the 
Duke was annoyed, though he was too 
courteous to show his annoyance in the 
presence of a third party. 

" My dear Feveral," he said, turning 
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with a smile to his companion, " the 
Duchess wishes you to withdraw." 

The man rose, and, with a low bow to 
Constance, left the room. The Duke 
turned angrily towards her. 

" Let your communication be brief, for 
I am busy," he said. " What is it ? " 

His severe tones had no eJSTect upon 
Constance now ; she was too much in 
earnest to heed them even if she had 
noticed, and she did not notice. She was 
very angry, but her anger had only the 
effect of making her chilly and re- 
served. 

" My communication is of as much 
importance as your business to-day," she 
replied, haughtily. "You have insulted 
my grandmother. I wish to know the 



reason." 
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The Duke started, and looked at her 
quietly from beneath his heavy brows. 

"I have insulted her, you say? Pray 
who is your informant ? '' 

"My grandmother is my informant. 
She writes to say that she can never 
again enter this house as a guest ; that 
she can never come near to me or remain 
near me because you — my husband — have 
insulted her. Is it your wish, monsieur, 
to exile me from the one person in the 
world who cares for me ? " 

" By this you mean your grandmother, 
I presume? Well, if she cares for you 
she has had a most peculiar way of show- 
ing it — that is all ! " 

" What do you mean ? " asked Constance, 
quickly. 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 
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•^KI explain," he said, "pray bear in 

mind that I was not the first to seek this 

interview, or to broach the subject which is 

now being discussed between us. Your 

grandmother accuses me of insulting her; 

it is but just, therefore, that I should 

defend myself. While in this house Mrs. 

Meason took upon herself the task of 

questioning my conduct towards my wife. 

Now, I dislike unpleasant scenes, almost as 

much as I dislike warring with women. I 

therefore intimated to Mrs. Meason that, as 

the Duchess d'Azzeglio occupies too exalted 

a position to be permitted to present the 

world with food for scandal by dying of a 

broken heart away from her husband's roof, 

I must request her not to commence in my 

house the process which she had found so 

efficacious in the house of your father." 
VOL. ir. 25 
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She looked at him with puzzled ejTs, 
She could not understand him, and she 
said so. 

" Then I will be more explicit," said the 
Duke. " Your grandmother feels insulted 
because she has discovered that I was fully 
aware of the treachery which she had 
employed in inducing you to become my 
wife. . . . When I first wooed you," 
continued he, " I knew I had the good 
wishes of your guardian. I thought at 
the time that she was actuated by some 
friendly feeling towards me ; j'et I dis- 
covered afterwards that her sole object was 
to marry her grandchild in order that, as 
the Duchess d'Azzeglio, she might pass b)'' 
with pride the man who, above all others, 
Mrs. Meason disliked. Well, her ruse has 
not succeeded ; the man is dead — and so 
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far as Mrs. Meason is concerned, your 
marriage has accomplished nothing ! " 

He paused, but Constance said nothing. 
A vague feeling of dread was upon her; 
for something in her husband's tone rather 
than in his words struck terror to her 
heart. That the knowledge of some fresh 
evil was at hand she was sure ; she could 
not avert it by shutting her ears, therefore 
she asked her husband to speak on. 

He looked at her, and hesitated. His 

hesitation was only momentary, however. 

" If I do not tell her," he said to himself, 

" she will always regret her grandmother, 

and present to me a martyr-like face ; but 

if I speak— ah, well, the pain she will feel 

will be but momentary, and afterwards she 

will understand that I, who do not love 

her, but sought her nevertheless for my 

25* 
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Duchess, did her an honour, while a great 
wrong was done to her by the woman who 
should have given her some affection." 

" Well, Constance," he said ; I see I must 
speak. A perfect understanding between 
us will be the best. If your grandmother 
had been more open with me at first, 
instead of allowing me to discover all her 
secrets for myself, it might have been better 
for me ; it certainly would have been better 
for her. Before I speak, understand that 
it is no mere feeling of pique or ignoble 
revenge which induces me to reveal the secret 
which I had resolved to keep. Mature 
reflection assures me that when we return 
to London you will sooner or later be 
certain to hear the truth, and I do not 
wish that you should hear it from other 
lips than mine. After I had offered to 
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marry you she determined at all hazards 
to break off your engagement to your 
cousin. Now, as Mrs. Meason is a lady 
who generally accompHshes what she has 
set herself to do, she succeeded in accom- 
plishing this — by a falsehood ! " 
" A falsehood ? " 

"Precisely. The reason she gave you 
for breaking off your engagement was the 
death of your mother under the persecution 
of Captain Howarth's family — and particu- 
larly of his father — is it not so ? " 

She shivered and covered her face with her 
hands. " Yes," she murmured ; " I could 
not marry him ; my mother's spirit stood 
between us." 

The Duke smiled. 

" My dear Constance, allow me to inform 
you that that little story which separated 
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you from your lover was a fabrication ; it 
was an outrage, as I took care to discover. 
The Earl of Harrington — Captain Howarth's 
father — was the very soul of honour ; but 
he had one great fault — he disliked Mrs. 
Meason. They quarrelled, and no one was 
to blame but — the lady. Her tyranny 
finally separated husband and wife, and 
hastened the death of the latter." 

He paused. Constance had raised her 
face, and had fixed her eyes upon him with 
a look which strove to read his very soul. 

" Do you mean to say," she said hoarsely, 
** that this which you have told me is 
true ? " 

The Duke shrugsfed his shoulders* 
" Madam, I never lie." 

"The whole story of my poor motlier's 
sorrow was a fabrication ? " 
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" Xbt at all ; tlie story of the poor lady's 
sorrowful death was true — it was altered 
in the telling, that was all. The blame of 
the whole thing was, for your benefit, laid 
at the door of the Harrington family ; 
whereas the sole cause of it was Mrs. 
Meason herself; and your mother was a 
gentle, loving girl, and was received by 
your father's family with open arms. All 
would have gone well but for Mrs. Meason^ 
who a few weeks after the marriage entered 
the house of the young married couple and 
put an end to anything like peace." 

"You say," said Constance, when he 
paused again, " that my grandmother hated 
the family ? " 

" Yes." 

" Why should she do that if they had 
done no wrong to her child ? " 
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" In her eyes they had done worse — they 
had wronged herself. She had always 
been an ambitious woman, and bhe looked 
forward to the marriage of her daughter 
as a means of gaining for herself an 
entrance into society. When she was 
forbidden to enter her daughter's house 
her plans were shattered, and she resolved 
to have revenge. When Captain Howarth 
loved you, her time came. ' I will break 
his heart,' she jsaid ; * I will avenge myself 
on the father by means of the son.' To 
accomplish this it was necessary to invent 
-a falsehood: she invented that falsehood, 
and her plan succeeded. Your engage- 
ment to your cousin was broken, and you 
ivere married to me." 

Again he paused, but this time 
CJonstance sa'd nothing. In a wild fit of 
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despairing pain she had fallen upon her 
knees, and was calling upon the name of the 
man whom she had loved so ardently, but 
who, alas ! was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE first thing which Constance did was 
to get to her room and rid herself for 
a time, at least, of the obnoxious presence 
of her husband, the next was to think how 
she could best get to her grandmother and 
demand from her the truth or falsehood of 
the terrible story she had heard. She 
must go to England — to London — and she 
must go alone ; were she to ask permission 
of the Duke, she knew it would not be 
granted to her, and even had it been other- 
wise she shrank from being in his company. 
At all times it was terrible to her to have 
to bear the cold, calm scrutiny of his gaze. 
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but now in the depth of her misery she felt 
it would drive her mad Therefore she 
determined to say nothing whatever to her 
husband, and to journey to London secretly 
and alone. 

She made her arrangements quickly and 
in a manner to excite no suspicion. First 
of all she sat down and wrote to the Duke. 



"I am going to London," she wrote. 
" Until I have seen my grandmother and 
heard her version of the story, I cannot 
rest." 

" Constance." 

She placed this letter on her dressing 
table in a position where it would be easily 
found by her husband, then she ordered her 
carriage and dressed for a drive. 
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It was hei custom to drive in the after- 
noon, therefore nothing was thought of it ; 
even when she ordered her coachman to 
take her to the station, and then told him 
to return to the castle alone, so little was 
thouglit of the circumstance that it was not 
even mentioned until several hours later, 
when the dinner hour was drawinsj near ; 
then the Duke asked for his wife and was 
told that she was gone. 

The Duke started. 

" Gone ! " he repeated, " Where ? " 

No one knew where, she had been driven 
to the station, and had expressed her in- 
tention of leaving by train ; that was all 
that was known. 

By this time the Duke had recovered 
himself. 

" Of course," he said lightlv, " the 
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Duchess has gone upon a short journey. 
I had forgotten she was to leave to-day." 

Nevertheless, despite his airy manner, 
his heart was very heavy as he went to his 
wife's room ; there he found the letter she 
had left. When he had read it he crushed 
it in his hand and threw it upon the 
ground. 

" She loves that man ! " he said angrily ; 
"My God, it is well for her that he is 
dead." 



" Grandma, grandma, is this story that 
I have heard true ? Oh, tell me it is not — 
tell me I have been dreaming unless you 
wish to kill me ! " 

It was Constance who spoke. Weary 
with long travel, heart-sick with over-much 
grief, she stood in the drawing-room at 
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Portland Place, gazing upoa her grand- 
mother with larg3 wistful eyes. 

Mrs. Meason had been sitting in a large 
armchair by the window quietly reading 
when the door had been suddenly thrown 
open and Constance had come in, and with- 
out a word of warning had made that 
pathetic appeal. Her sudden appearance 
there when she was believed to be in Spain, 
and her wild, woe-begone look, so alarmed 
Mrs. Meason that for a time she could not 
utter a word. 

" Grandma," continued the girl with 

strange earnestness, " the Duke has told me 

a terrible story, and I have come to ask 

you if it is true. I could not rest until I 

had seen you. He says you have been 

cruel to me ; that by means of a falsehood 

you separated me from Frank; but I do 
VOL. II. 26 
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not believe it ; it is he who has been 
deceiving me. You would not do so, you 
love me too well." 

Again the girl paused, but the old lady 
did not speak. Her face was agonised. 
There was no need for words, Constance 
looked into her eyes and read the truth. 
With a low moan she hid her face in her 
hands. The spell was broken, Mrs. Meason 
rose from her seat and held out her hands. 

" Constance, my child ! " 

But the girl shrank away. 

" Don't touch me ! " she cried, " don't 
come near me. I cannot bear it. Oh! 
may God forgive you, may God forgive 

you ! " 

" God will forgive me ! " said the old 
lady reverently ; " but I want you to 
forgive me, Constance. Oh ! my child. 
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I have wronged you bitterly. I see it 
now ; but it is too late. Years ago 
Frant Howarth's father wounded me 
deeply, and I swore that his son and 
one of my blood should never come to- 
gether, and I kept my word. I married 
you to the Duke, believing that, once a 
wife, your childish passion for your 
cousin would soon fade away; but I was 
TVTong. When I met you in Spain, and 
looked in your eyes, I knew that I had 
ruined your life, and I repented when it 
was too late ! " 

"Yes," said the girl, "too late! We 
cannot recall the dead to life ! " 

Suddenly she lifted up her hands with 
a cry. 

"Oh!" she cried, "after all, God has 
been merciful ! My love is dead — he does 
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^ot know what I have done, he will never 
know, and I can love him and mourn for 
him all my life. Oh, Frank, my darling, 
sleep peacefully! Henceforth I will be 
true to you, and some day, perhaps, we 
may meet again." 

" Constance, my child, remember you are 
a wife ! " 

" A wife ! I am no wife, for I do not 
love my husband ! At your intercession I 
married the Duke, I stood before the altar 
with him like one in a dream — a terrible 
dream. I realise it now, I have awakened 
to misery and death ! " 






CHAPTER XXVin. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A WEEK after the day when ConstancQ, 
-^^ standing before her grandmother, 
heard the story of the cruel wrong which 
had been done her, and in her heart 
thanked God that her lover was dead, a 
troopship from the seat of war was enter- 
ing Portsmouth Harbour, bearing the dis- 
abled soldiers home. 

Prom the earliest hours of dawn the 
sireets had been gaily decorated with 
Hags, and crowds had begun to gather — 
the mother had come to welcome her 
.son, the wufe her husband, and to give 
them all honour and glory for their 
bxavery on the field. About midday the 
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crowd on and about the pier became 
very dense, and when the great ship 
approached a cheer went up from every 
throat, and many eyes grew dim. On 
the deck of the ship the soldiers gathered, 
straining their eyes shoreward. 'Ihey 
were all more or less disabled, they had 
endured great hardships, but their pale 
faces were brightened now with the glow 
of expectation. For all knew that amidst 
that dense crowd which blackened the 
shore stood a wife, a mother, or a sister, 
waiting to receive them with ( pen arms. 
All ? No ! There was one man standing 
apart from the rest who regarded the 
crowd with a look of . blank misery. He 
wore his left arm in a sling, and now 
and again his face contracted as if with 
physical pain. He stood there watching 
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the glowing faces about him and listening to 
the joyful shouts of the crowd like one in a 
dream. Presently a brother officer stepped 
up and touched him on the shoulder. 

" Frank, old fellow, what are you 
musing about?" said he. •* Aren't you 
glad to be back again in old England ? " 

Frank Howarth — for it was he — turned 
quickly. 

" Glad ! " he repeated. '' Yes, I ought 
to be, shouldn't I? There is so much 
here to gladden me ! " 

His companion bit his lip angrily. In 
his delight at being himself once more near 
his home he had forgotten it was but a 
sorry home-coming to his friend. 

" Look here, old fellow," said he, " if you 
have no particular business to take you to 
town, come with me to Slough. My wife 
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will be awfully glad to see you, for you are 
a fevourite of hers, and a few days of quiet 
rest would do you good." 

But the invitation was refused. " I must 
go to London," said Frank, and then he 
turned away. He went to his cabin — lie 
had nothing to do there, for his man had 
all his things ready for landing, but some- 
how he shrank from watching the greeting 
between the soldiers and their friends ; so 
he sat there and thought bitterly of the 
past ;, recalled the day when he had gone 
to Avondale Castle and asked Constance to 
become his wife, and she had consented. 
Yes, she had loved him then, he felt sure 
of it ; but how soon her love had changed. 
After a very few weeks she had not only 
ceased to care for him, but she had given 
herself to another man. 
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" Yes, she was false as hell ! " he cried. 
" And yet, God help me, I go to London 
because I wish to breathe the same air with 
her, to be near her, although the very- 
thought of it almost, drives me mad." 

He waited till most of his comrades had 
gone ashore, then he too landed, drove to 
the station, and was just in time to catch 
the train to London. 

Ariving in London, Frank called a 
hansom, and giving his servant the name of 
the hotel at which he meant to stop, he 
ordered him to follow with the baggage. 
The man was amazed ; he knew that his 
young master was the Earl of Harrington, 
with a palatial residence in Park Lane, and 
yet here he was going to an hotel as if he 
were a mere nobody. The man had noticed 
that his master had been very peculiar ever 
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since he rose from his sick bed, and he 
began to think that his brain was affected. 
It was certainly the act of a madman, he 
thought, to go to an hotel when there was a 
charming residence waiting for him. 

But Frank had strong reasons for going 
to the hotel. It was torture enough, he 
thought, to come to London, and so risk a 
meeting with Constance ; he could not go 
home. If he did, what would he find there? 
— nothing but maddening misery and 
desolation. 

He went straight to his hotel — a quiet 
private one in Craven-street, and dined, 
then he strolled out into the streets. How 
desolate everything seemed ; and yet things 
were going on much in the same old way. 
The Strand was thronged, and the people, 
filled with their cwn aims and pursuits. 
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hurried along, hardly giving a glance at the 
pale young fellow who walked along 
carrying his arm in a sling. He walked on, 
taking little account of where he was going 
until he found himself strolling up Eegent 
Street. Suddenly he heard a voice calling 
his name ; he stopped, looked round and 
beheld a face he knew. 

A neat little brougham, drawn by a 
handsome pair of bays, had stopped near 
the kerbstone, and from it protruded the 
head of Lady Seaforth. 

" Good, heavens, Captain Howarth,'* 
exclaimed the little lady, as Frank went up 
to her ; " then it is really j^ou. When I 
first saw you, I thought it was your ghost! 
A ghost," she added, laughing, " walking up 
Regent Street at four o'clock in the after- 
noon ; that would be funny, wouldn't it ? " 
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*' Why should you think it was my ghost. 
Lady Seaforth ? " 

"Why? My dear sir, everybody 
believes you to be dead. It was reported 
that you were killed in action, and the 
report was never contradictod, so of course 
it was believed." 

'•I have been wounded," said Frank, 
glancing at his injured arm. 

" Ah ! poor fellow ! " exclaimed the 
Countess, sympathetically, " and now you 
have come home to be petted and made 
much of. Well, the Earl of Harrington 
will find his friends melting to give him a 
glorious welcome. Have you seen Con- 
stance ?" 

The Countess spoke quite naturally. It 
seemed to her nothing extraordinary that 
this young man should come back and find 
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his old love a wife; dozens had gone 
through the same experience before him, 
it was quite a la mode in her world, there- 
fore she asked her question as a matter of 
course and with an air of perfect un- 
concern. Frank started, bit his lip, and 
was amazed to feel that liis face was flush- 
ing painfully. 

" I have seen no one," he said. 

" Ah ! the poor child will go crazy when 
Nlie hears you are alive. Ever since that 
report came she has been in terrible grief, 
wore the deepest mourning, and positively 
refused to go anywhere ; but of course that 
will be all changed now. Everyone ex- 
pects her to be the sensation of the season, 
and I have no doubt she will be, she is 
more beautiful than ever she was in her 
life." 
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Frank said nothing, but as he listened 
a cold sneer curled his lip. The Countess 
saw and fancied she had told enough. 

" Well, au revoir^' she said, " now that 
you are here, and not dead, I hope you 
will come and see us. Seaforth, who 
adores you, will be charmed to see you 
again." 

Mechanically Frank raised his hat, and 
the brougham moved away. When it had 
gone a few yards the Countess pulled the 
check string, the carriage stopped again, 
and the footman came to the door. 

" Go to a hundred-and-four Park Lane," 
said the Countess. 

It was the temporary residence of the 
d'Azzeglios; for the Duke had speedily 
followed Constance to London. 



CnAPTER XXIX. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

AT four o'clock in the afternoon it was 
Constance's custom to take tea in 
her boudoir. In the ordinary course of 
things it would have been her hour for 
receiving her friends and having that 
pleasant afternoon chat so dear to most 
ladies' hearts. But Constance, being in 
the deepest mourning, would go nowhere 
and receive no one. This course of conduct 
was annoying to the Duke, and he remon- 
strated with her, but in vain. During the 
last few weeks a great change had taken 
place in Constance's feelings towards her 

husband. Although she knew she could 

21* 
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never give him love, she believed that she 
owed him obedience, but she felt now that 
she owed him none. It was not by her 
grandmother alone that she had been 
tricked and deceived. She knew that 
from the first the Duke had been fully- 
aware of the trap which was being set 
for her, and he had been silent because 
he wished to marry her. Constance 
knew of this now; the knowledge did 
not add to her sorrow, it only filled 
her with a supreme contempt for the 
man by whom she had been so deceived. 
So, although her husband remonstrated 
with her about the course of conduct 
she thought fit to adopt, she took no 
heed. Invitations poured in upon her ; 
she refused them all, and day after 
day she sat alone in her boudoir, 
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wrapped in her black robes, and sipped 
her tea alone. 

One day, however — the day on which 
Lady Seafortli had met Frank in Regent 
Street — the door of Constance's boudoir 
opened, and, to her amazement, the Duke 
came in. He greeted her courteously, 
and, taking a seat a little distance from 
her, asked her for a cup of tea. She gave 
it, and he sat regarding her curiously. 
Presently he spoke : 

"Constance," he said coldly, "tc- 
morrow night I attend a state concert ; 
I wiah you to accompany me." 

Constance looked up quickly. 

" I cannot go," she said ; " it is im> 
possible ! " 

" And why is it impossible ? " 

She pointed to her dress. 
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" You can go, and I will stay at home," 
she said ; " it does not matter." 

" Pardon me," said the Duke gravely ; 
" it matters very much to me. Listen to 
me, Constance. It is now some time since 
you became my wife ; when you accepted 
that honour I flattered myself that you 
would appreciate it at its worth. I have 
been disappointed; your mourning looks 
distress me, and make me think you are 
not happy." 

''I have never complained," said Con- 
stance quietly. 

" You have done worse — your manner is 
a daily reproach to me. The Duchess 
d'Azzeglio should wear a smiling face, as 
if she shared to the full her husband's 
happiness and pride. I have given you 
a tide, wealth, everj^thing that most 
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women covet, and you give me in 
return — nothing! Look at you now, 
sorrow on your face, tears in your 
eyes, as if you were a wretched 
"woman." 

" You know I am not happy ! I was 
honest with you from the first. Oh, do 
not torture me ! " she cried, " do not 
watch my every look and word. All I 
wish is to be left alone." 
'* What do you regret ? " 
The past— the happy past." 
And your cousin, too, perhaps ; or 
shall I say your lover ? " 

Constance rose with flashing eyes. 
" Do not go too far, my lord ! " she 
cried, " do not dare to mention his name, 
or I may forget that I am your wife and 
that I owe you obedience ! " 
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"God help you if you ever do forget 
it ! " said the Duke fiercely. 

" What do you mean ? " 

"What I say. In the meantime, the 
question is not of your happiness or un- 
happiness, buc of what is due to me, 
your husband. I do not choose that 
the world should think me a tyrant, or 
assume that my Duchess is unhappy." 

" What do you wish me to do ? " 

" Smile, laugh, be cheerful, look your 
best. It is not much I ask. When one 
possesses a diamond and sets it as a 
jewel on his heart its business is to 
shine. My diamond is my duchess. Do 
you understand ? " 

Constance was about to reply when the 
door of her boudoir was opened again, and 
the servant quietly announced : 
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" The Countess of Seaforth." 

The moment her ladyship crossed the 
threshold she perceived that she had in- 
terrupted a disagreeable tete-a-tete between 
husband and wife. 

"What a mercy it was I came," she 
thought, as she took her seat upon an 
ottoman and contentedly sipped her tea. 
"These men are such bores, and poor 
Constance was evidently being bored to 
death. Ah! well, her troubles are over 
now, and what a time she will have of 
it — the ducal diamonds to bedeck herself 
with, and her handsome cousin for an 
escort. What a mercy he is her cousin ! 
He evidently loves her devotedly, poor 
fellow. Well, he can go on loving her 
for that matter — the cousinship will cover 
a multitude of sins." 
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While she was musing thus, she was 
saying: 

"I knew it was your hour, Constance 
darling, and I thought I would look in, 
for I imagined you would be alone. So 
kind of the Duke to be with you, for 
Seaforth assures me gentlemen dislike 
afternoon teas." 

"They must be very self-sacrificing, 
then," said Constance with a smile ; " I have 
seen so many gentlemen at your teas." 

" So you have," assented the Countess, 
laughing, " but you have never seen any- 
body's husband there, dear, only our 
boys, as we call them, who love to chat 
and to retail a little society gossip." 

In this mood, the Countess chatted on, 

' . . 

until the Duke, weary with waiting for her 

departure, took his leave. 
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The moment he was gone the Countess 
rushed at Constance, and with many kisses 
and tears told her of the miraculous 
resurrection of her cousin. 

That same night the Duke received a 
message from his wife. It was to the 
effect that she was ready to accompany 
him on the following evening to the 
concert. 



CHAMBER XXX. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

UPON inquiry, Frank found that the 
news which Lady Seaforth had given 
him was correct. He was indeed believed 
to be dead. His presence in London was 
looked upon as a strange resurrettion . He 
went to his club and was greeted with 
wonder on every side ; and when he 
presented himself at his house, he found 
that a distant cousin, had established 
himself there, and, believing that Frank 
was dead, assumed his right as next-of-kin. 
However, everything was soon put right 
in a very short time, and Frank was 
placed in his position as head of the house. 
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It was a poor position at best to be in a 
large and splendid house with nothing but 
the memory of his dead father for com- 
pany. It would have been better, he 
sometimes thought, if he had died upon 
the field of battle. What had he been 
spared for ? To come to London and lead 
the life of a hermit — for he seldom stirred 
beyond the threshold. Although many 
invitations came to him, he refused them 
one and all. 

At last, however, one came to him from 
the Countess of Seaforth, and in a fit of 
desperation, tired to death of his mono- 
tonous existence, he accepted. 

When the Countess sent this invitation 
she knew perfectly well what she was 
doing. She had arranged this party as a 
means of allowing the cousins to meet. 
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" They will be sure to do so sooner or 
later," she said to herself, " and it is better 
that they should meet at my house than 
that of a stranger. I can take care of the 
Duke while dear Constance puts things 
right with her cousin." 

That matters could be easily arranged 
between the lovers the Countess had not 
the least doubt. So the invitation was 
sent to Frank, and the Countess wab well 
pleased when he accepted it. 

Meanwhile, the Duke d'Azzeglio was by 

no means so contented as this stranofe 

change of circumstances should have made 

him. He was angry when he believed his 

rival to be dead ; he was still more angry 

when he found that he was living, and 

that, too, within a stone's throw of his own 

threshold. The Duchess threw off her 
VOL. II. 28 
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mourning, dried her tears, and seemed 
willing to accompany her husband any- 
where and everywhere; but the Duke 
noticed that even while she stood in the 
most crowded of rooms with an admiring 
group about her, her eyes were wandering 
restlessly around, as if searching for a face 
she could not find. He knew for whom 
she sought, and his soul grew bitter with 
jealousy and anger, and he watched her 
keenly. 

Constance was too much occupied with 
her own thoughts to take note of what was 
passing in the mind of her husband. Three 
weeks had passed since Lady Seaforth first 
told her of Frank's return, yet she had never 
once caught a glimpse of his face. She 
longed, yet dreaded to see him. At first 
she had thought that he would come to her, 
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but as day after day passed and he made no 
sign, she grew desperate, and plunged into 
the gaieties of the season, hoping against 
hope that Frank and she would meet. But 
they did not, and Constance grew heart- 
sick and very weary. At length came the 
invitation from Lady Seaforth. A few days 
after it had been accepted the Countess 
called upon her friend. She again found 
Constance taking tea in her boudoir ; this- 
time she was surrounded by a circle of 
friends. The Countess chatted gaily until 
the company had gone, then she turned to* 
Constance. 

"So glad you are coming to my little 
gathering, dear," she said. " Do you know 
I feel very proud that I have induced our 
young hero to emerge from his obscurity,. 

and show himseK to his friends ? " 

28* 
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" Who do you mean ? " asked Constance, 
already feeling a vague fear gathering about 
her heart. 

** Whom should I mean ? " returned the 
Countess gaily, "but our hero of heroes, 
your handsome cousin? We must force 
him out of his melancholy," she continued, 
brightly, noting as she did the awful pallor 
which overspread the young Duchess's face, 
" we must not allow him to lead the life of 
a hermit, for the young Earl of Harrington 
is a very important member of society ; he 
doesn't know how many young ladies are 
waiting for the chance of becoming his 
Countess." 

The little lady spoke good-naturedly 
enough, and according to her own light 
wisely. It would be quite necessary, she 
thought, for Constance to accustom herself 
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to the thought of her cousin's marriage, 
therefore, the sooner it was talked about 
and made quite a matter of course, the 
better; and Constance listened in a wild 
dream, feeling her heart lacerated by every 
cruel word. She knew that the Countess 
was right, that in the ordinary course of 
things her cousin would certainly marry, 
yet the thought of it nearly distracted her. 
When Lady Seaforth was gone and she 
found herself alone, she clasped her hands, 
and falling upon her knees, cried out in 
pain : 

"Oh God, my God, lead me not into 
temptation ! " 



CIIAITEK XXXI. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE evening of Lady Seaforth's recep- 
tion came. Constance wore white, 
which had been Frank's favourite colour, 
and, greatl)^ to the Duke's amazement, she 
laid aside every jewel she possessed. •" If 
he finds me as I used to be in the old 
days," she said to herself, " perhaps his 
heart will not be so hardened against me 
— and yet, God help me, I know it would 
be better, far better, for both of us that he 
should never know how cruelly I have 
been deceived ; better that he should think 
me a heartless coquette than to know that 
I love him with all my heart and soul ! " 
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And yet, while lier reason told her it would 
be better that she and her cousin should 
never meet, her soul was filled with a 
feverish anxiety to see him again "for 
the last time," she said. " Having once 
seen him and spoken with him I must 
never meet him again ; the trial would 
be too much for me — 1 might falter 
and fail." 

For orce, however, she resolved to 
show herself to her cousin in the best 
possible light, and so she threw aside 
all the ducal diamonds and wore the 
simple white dress which Frank knew 
and loved so well. 

Probably she had never in her life 
looked so lovely ; when she entered the 
Countess's drawing-room, looking like a 
beautiful statue, there was a genuine 
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murmur of admiration. The Duke heard 
it and smiled. He was proud of his 
Duchess, therefore this show of admira- 
tion pleased him. But Constance did 
not hear, and was totally unaware of 
the effect which her appearance had 
created. Her body was as cold as ice ; 
and her heart seemed to have ceased its 
beating. She had entered the room with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground ; with 
an effort she raised them and looked 
wearily about her. What a crush! 
every corner in the room seemed full. 
She was conscious of being greeted on 
every side ; and very mechanically in- 
deed she smiled and bowed in return. 
Suddenly she started, and every drop 
of blood seemed to flow back upon 
her heart, as her eyes, which had been 
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wandering restlessly about the room, 
became fixed upon her cousin's face. 
Yes, there stood Frank, looking like a 
young Adonis in his elegent evening 
dress. He was leaning against a door- 
way, looking wearily upon the crowd. 
His face was very pale, a broad black 
ribbon still supported his arm. He had 
aged since she last saw him, and the 
hopeless look upon his face rent his 
cousin's heart. At the first sight of 
him she started, and eagerly gripped 
her husband's arm, and then — ^but was 
she dreaming or was it real? Was this 
indeed Frank, her lover, in whose arms 
she had lain so contentedly while his 
kisses had rained upon her lips? — whose 
image filled her heart, whose whole being 
was dearer to her than her very life ; 
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was this indeed he — this pale young 
man — who bent over her hand and 
called her "Duchess," as the veriest 
stranger would have done. 

Yes, it was Frank, who had come 
back to her pale and ill, and wounded ; 
he stood before her, looking wistfully 
into her face, and she could not utter a 
word! 

What happened after that she did not 
know — her senses must have become 
clouded for a moment, for when her 
brain cleared again she was away from 
all the confusion and the crowd, sitting 
in the conservatory by the open window, 
her husband by her side. The Duke's 
face was very grim. 

"Are you better?" he asked, coldly, 
when Constance, having recovered, looked 
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fearfully around. She could not answer 
him ; she was choking and struggling ; at 
length, unable to conquer her emotion, 
she burst into hysterical tears. 

The Duke fetched her some wine, she 
drank it, and gradually grew more com- 
posed ; to return to the crowded room, 
however, was impossible, her face bore 
too evident traces of tears, so the 
Duke proposed that they should return 
home. 

Constance eagerly consented. 

^' Yes, yes, I will go," she said. " I am 
not well; I should not have come; but 
you can remain ; I do not wish to hurry 
you away." 

" Do you feel able to go now ? " said 
her husband, coldly, " shall I get you 
some more wine ? " 
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" No more, thank you. I am quite able 
to go now." 

At this point Lady Seafortli appeared 
upon the scene. 

The little lady had kept away, not from 
any heartlessness, or, indeed, from any in- 
capacity to comprehend the awful catas- 
trophe which she had brought about ; she 
merely wished, since she had done the 
harm, to rectify it to the best of her 
power. She watched the meeting between 
the cousins, and when she saw the effect 
it had upon Constance, she was really 
alarmed. The task of restoration she left 
to the Duke, while she herself endeavoured 
to throw dust in the eyes of the com- 
pany. 

"Poor, dear Duchess," she said when 
the Duke had managed, not without some 
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little difficulty, to lead his wife away, 
" she is far from strong, and the heat of 
the room has overpowered her ; the only 
thing we can do is to leave her quite 
alone." 

Although there were many present who 
shrewdly guessed the cause of the Duchess's 
illness, no one said a word. Lady Sea- 
forth's polite fiction was accepted by 
general consent, other subjects were taken 
up and discussed, and in a very short 
time she was able to slip away unper- 
ceived to see how her friend was pro- 
gressing. 

"Oh, you are quite recovered," said 
the Countess, brightly; "you can come 
back now, can you not, dear ? " 

" With your permission, madam, we will 
leave," said the Duke ; " the Duchess is 
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not strong enough to bear the atmosphere 
of a crowded room." 

So instead of returning to the drawing- 
room they left the house and went home. 

During the drive not a word was spoken. 
When they reached the house the Duke, 
with a great show of courtesy, handed 
his wife from the carriage, and advised 
her to seek rest and quietness in her own 
apartments. During the evening he sent 
his secretary, Mr. Feveral, to ascertain 
the state of her health, but he made no 
attempt to see her. 

Meanwhile, Constance, having gained 

her room, locked the door, and threw 

herself upon a couch, sobbing like a 

heartbroken child. She was an impul- 

sive woman now, not a statue, her very 

blood was on fire. 

VOL. II. 29 
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**I will not endure it," she cried pas- 
sionately. "Why should I? They both 
deceived me — my grandmother first, then 
he — whom the world calls my husband. 
I have been cheated, betrayed, trapped 
into a life of misery which is worse than 
death, and he, my darling, thinks, as all 
the world thinks, that I did it of my own 
free will. When he looked at me to-night 
I thought I should have died at his feet. 
. . . I must see him again — I must 
tell him the truth, then perhaps my 
miserable life will be a little less hard 
to bear." 

She went to her writing-table and wrote : 

" I must see you at once ; I intended to 
speak to you to-night, but could not. I 
cannot ask you here ; I dare not, neither 
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can I with safety come to your house. 
I want to see you alone — quite alone. 
Will you therefore meet me to-morrow 
night at the south gate of the Park at ten 
o'clock ? 

" Constance." 



She then addressed an envelope to the 
Earl of Harrington, and blotted both with 
a clean sheet of blotting-paper. When 
she had finished and had sealed her 
letter, Feveral came with his message 
from the Duke. 

Constance opened the door and admitted 

him. Here was an opportunity — the letter 

must be posted, and at once ; and it 

seemed to Constance that no better person 

could be found than this gentleman. 

Whoever performed the task must be 

29* 
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taken partially into her confidence ; and 
she had no wish to make a confidant of 
her maid. She looked at him again; he 
was certainly a gentleman, and she 
resolved to trust him. 

" Sir," she said faintly, " will you do me 
a favour ? " 

Feveral bowed. 

" Madam," he said, " I shall be honoured 
to serve you." 

" It — it is this letter," she said nervously, 
" I — that is — is the Duke at home ? " 

" Not at present, but at any moment he 
may come in. He told me to inquire during 
the evening for your Grace's health. 

*' Thanks ; say that I am better." 

And she said no more. Feveral, who 
had been gazing intently at her table, 
asked suddenly : 
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" The letter, madam ; you said you had 
a letter ? " 

Constance blushed. 

" Ah, yes," she replied, *' but it is not 
important, I will leave it." 

" Which means," muttered Feveral to 
himself as he bowed and took his leave, 
"that you cannot make up your mind 
to trust ute after all, madam, but will 
post it yourself. Good ; post it yourself 
by all means ; but another time be care- 
ful of your blotting-paper ; do not leave 
it so near a mirror, or your secrets may 
be read by others who will perhaps be 
less careful of them than I." 

Instead of returning to the library, 
where, indeed, the Duke was closeted, he 
passed out of the hall door and concealed 
himself in the shadow of the house. 
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In a very short time the door opened, 
and Constance, cloaked and hooded, came 
forth. 

She looked neither to the right nor the 
left, but hurriedly passed along, Feveral 
following her. Presently she came to a 
pillar-box, slipped in her letter, then 
hastened back to the house. When she 
was again safely locked in her room, 
Feveral went to the library to assure 
the Duke that she was better. 

Late that night when all the household 
had retired to rest, Feveral sat in his room 
ruminating. 

•* Bravo, Feveral," he said, " the game 
is in your own hands ; you can crush 
this proud Duke, humiliate him, and yet 
you pause. Why? because his wife is 
beautiful, forsooth — and because you 
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know your plan of vengeance will vic- 
timize her. Pshaw, Feveral, you are a 
fool. Was she not warned, and yet she 
married the Duke I Well, he shall know 
now that hi^ wife, his Duchess, is* no more 
immaculate than other women ; he shall 
learn what a man feels when his honour 
is betrayed." 
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CHAPTEE XXXIL 

rpHE next afternoon the Duke was in his 
-L library giving instructions to his 
secretary, when Feveral suddenly looked 
up, pushed his papers aside, and assumed 
an air of easy unconcern. 

" Your Grace," he said lightly, " attends 
a ball to-night, I believe ? " 

" Yes," replied the Duke curtly — ^he was 
in no mood for conversation. 

"And you imagine, I presume," con- 
tinued Feveral in the same airy manner, 
" that your Duchess will accompany 
you ? '' 

The Duke looked up. There was upon 
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Feveral's face a look which was extremely 
offensive to his master. 

"I know that she will accompany me," 
returned the Duke angrily. " Mr. Feveral, 
why do you smile ? " 

" I was merely amused my lord, at the 
extreme simplicity of husbands. For 
instance, you are in all respects a model 
husband, a keen, intelligent man, and yet 
how easily you are befooled." 

" Explain yourself, sir ! " 

'• With pleasure. You imagine, do you 
not, that the Duchess accompanies you to 
the ball ? Quite wrong. She intends you 
to go alone, while she remains at home to 
meet her lover." 

In a moment the Duke was on his feet, 
livid with rage. 

" Eascal ! " he cried, " how dare you ! " 
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"Pray keep calm, my lord," returned 
Feveral with the sama irritating good 
humour. " Doubtless it is not pleasant for 
you to hoar of these little weaknesses, but 
facts cannot be altered. I tell you the 
Duchess will not go to the ball, because she 
lias arranged to meet her lover ; and if I 
might offer my advice, I should propose 
that your Grace should remain at home too, 
and watch the meetincf." 

" Witness their meeting ! " exclaimed the 
Duke — " do you dare to tell me, sir, that 
my wife will bring a man into this 
house ? " 

" Certainly not, she will meet him out of 
it, while your Grace is at the ball ; but I 
know the place of meeting, so that if you 
decide to act upon my advice I shall give 
you any information you may wish." 
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The Duke frowned, but said no more. 

On taking leave of Constance he returned 
to the library and sent for Feveral. 

" My lord ? " said Feveral, entering the 
room. 

The Duke, who did not raise his eyes 
from the ground, said quietly — 

" I have spoken with the Duchess ; your 
information seems to be correct. Now give 
me the time and place of this meeting." 

" At the south gate of the Park, at ten 
o'clock, my lord," said Feveral, as if he 
were delivering information of a most 
ordinary kind. 

The Duke noted the time and place in 
his pocket-book. When he had done this 
he turned to Feveral again. 

" I go to the ball to-morrow night, you 
understand ? " said he. 
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Perfectly," returned Feveral, with a 
smile. 



The next day was a weary one to Con- 
stance. It seemed to her that night would 
never come, yet when it came she almost 
wished it away again, so great was her 
nervousness at the thought of meeting 
her cousin. It was a fair, still night, the 
air was balmy and the sky was thickly 
studded with stars. At nine o'clock 
Constance asked her maid if the Duke 
was at home. The girl answered in the 
negative. 

" And Mr. Feveral ? " asked Constance. 

" He is out also, your Grace,'' replied the 
girl. Feveral had foreseen that Constance 
might ask these questions, therefore he had 
taken care to inform the girl that both 
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he and the Duke would be absent the 
whole evening. 

"You can leave me," said Constance, 
" and do not disturb me again to-night." 

The girl, glad of the reprieve, withdrew, 
and Constance was left alone. 

She was trembling violently, and her 
face was as pale as death. 

" And yet what am I going to do ? " she 
said to herself. " Nothing ! Nothing, that 
is, but what is right and just. He is my 
cousin, and yet he dare not enter this 
house as my friend. Well, what I do has 
been forced upon me. Others are respon- 
sible for my actions now, not I." 

She looked at the great bronze clock 

which stood upon her chimney-piece. 

Heavens! how the time had sped on. It 

was near the hour she had named, yet 
VOL. II. 30 
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she was still in her room, trembling like 
a criminal waiting to hear her doom. 
Well, there was no further time to be 
lost, she must either {70 or stay, and she 
resolved to go. She hurriedly fastened 
on her bonnet and cloak, and descended 
the stairs. In the hall she met her maid. 
The girl looked so astonished at seeing her, 
that Constance, feeling guilty, condescended 
to explain. 

"I — I have a headache, and am going 
out," she said, and without waiting for 
another word she passed out of the house 
and was gone. * 

Once outside, she sped along with the 
swiftness of a hunted hare. No one 
noticed her. She wore a long cloak, which 
completely covered her rich dress, and 
her face was covered by a thick dark veil. 
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Her heart was beating tumultuously now, 
her breath came in short, quick pants. 
She paused now and again to glance un- 
easily about her, then she hurried on 
swiftly, lest at the last moment her 
courage should fail. At length she 
reached the try sting-place. Her breath- 
ing was so laboured now it almost suffo- 
cated her. Again she paused. This time 
she threw back her veil. Suddenly her 
heart gave a great leap, for her eyes 
fell on her cousin. He stood quite near 
to her, in the full rays of the lamp-light, 
looking as pale and worn as when she 
saw him on the preceding night in the 
ball-room. A moment after their eyes 
met. He came forward with but little 
eagerness, but Constance seized his hand 

and burst into tears. 

30* 
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CHAPTEK XXXin. 

IT was growing very late, the crowcls in 
the streets were getting smaller and 
smaller, but Constance and Frank still sat 
side by side on a seat in the park. They 
were silent, all had been said that could be 
said, all doubt and suspicion had been 
uprooted from his heart ; and now for one 
little hour they put the present from their 
minds and had over again those happy 
hours of their early love. The striking of 
a distant clock recalled Constance to 
herself; she hurriedly sprang to her feet^ 

" It is very late," she said, " Frank, I 
must go home." 
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He, too, started. His cousin's words 

reminded him of a fact which he had almost 

forgotten, namely, that she was a wife. 

Then, and not till then, the fall horror of 

the situation dawned upon him ; she had 

come to him all tenderness and tears, she 

had cleared away all his doubts and dark 

suspicions, she had wrung his heart with 

the story of her suflfering and had increased 

his love for her a thousandfold, for what ? 

To remind him at the last moment that 

4she was a wife and must return to her 

iusband. 

Frank was a manly young fellow, hon- 
ourable to a degree, and, moreover, he had 
his cousin's interests at heart, but for a 
moment he lost his head, he seized her hands 
in agony. 

" Constance," he cried, " for heaven's 
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sake don't tell me you axe going back to 
that man ! " 

In a moment she drew her hands away. 

"You forget, Frank, that man is my 
my husband." 

" Your husband ! " he cried scornfully, 
" a man who has tricked and deceived you ; 
who cares for you no more than he does 
for the hound which follows him — ^you will 
go back to hirrij Constance ? " 

" Why not, Frank ? — I have married 
him." 

"An oath extracted by a lie is not 
binding," said Frank. " Come, listen to 
me ; you will leave this man's house — for 
my sake if not for your own ? " 

" Leave his house for your sake ! " said 
Constance, with a shudder. "0, Frank; 
before I came here to-night I believed that 
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the world held at least one man whom I 
could trust and respect as a brother and a 
friend. But now I see I was wrong. It 
would have been belter if I had never come 
here to night — better that you should have 
thought me the vilest thing on earth than 
that you should change." 

She turned away and would have left 
him, but he seized her hand. 

" Constance," he cried, " don't go — for 
God's sake listen to me. You do not 
understand. Heaven knows I would not 
tempt you to do wrong — but think what it 
will be for me to live on, loving you as I 
do, yet unable to say one tender word 
because you are another man's wife. ' I 
could not bear it; I should go mad or 
kill myself — it wouldn't much matter 
which." 
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"And what would you have me do, 
Frank ? " 

*• Leave his house as I said. Go back to 
Avondale Castle ; then at least we can be 
cousins, if nothing more. It would be a 
sorry enough position at best for both of 
us ; but at least I should have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you were not living 
with that man." 

He came forward as he spoke and seemed 
about to take her in his arms, when sud- 
denly a dark form stood between him and 
his cousin. It was the Duke d'Azzeglio. 

" Pardon me for interrupting you," said 
the Duke, with mock politeness, while 
Frank and his cousin stood dumb, " but 
as I think it is rather late for my Duchess 
to be abroad, I will have the pleasure of 
conducting her home. Madam," he con- 
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tinued, addressing Constance, "have the 
goodness to take my arm, and when you 
again wish to walk abroad at midnight, 
choose some proper escort — when a lady 
steals from her husband's house alone, 
cloaked and hooded, and at midnight, 
people are apt to say she goes not 
for the benefit of air, but to meet her 
lover." 

The words were spoken so softly that 
Frank could not hear them. Constance 
shuddered, but did' not reply. In an- 
other moment her husband had led her 
away. 

The whole afiair had taken place so 
suddenly that the figures of husband and 
wife had faded into the darkness before 
Frank had fully recovered from the sur- 
prise caused by the sudden appearance of 
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the Duke. His first impulse was to follow 
them, a moment's reflection told him this 
would be of little service. 

" I will wait," he said, " and see her 
again." 

But early the next morning he received 
a letter from his cousin. 



**My Dear Frank," she wrote, "I am 
sending this to implore you to leave Eng- • 
land for my sake, if not for your own. 
Tour presence in London is fraught with 
much danger to us both. I was wrong to 
meet you 3"esterday, in fact we two should 
never have seen each other again, but I 
was weak and foolish, and could not bear 
to see your reproachful eyes. We cannot 
undo the past — would to God we could — 
but we can guard against greater evils in 
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the future. Try to forget me, and if you 
cannot, remember always that my husband 
stands between us. He was warned of my 
meeting with you last night, and followed 
me. 

" Constance." 



Frank read the letter several times ; at 
length he resolved not to go, but to stay, if 
only to protect her. 

Meanwhile, what had taken place 
between the Duke and his wife? 

No one knew. At midnight Feveral had 
seen them enter the house together, mount 
the stairs, and finally disappear into the 
Duchess's boudoir. About half-an-hour 
later the Duke came forth looking cruelly 
angry, but no one saw the Duchess that 
night. The next day, however, Feveral 
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met her. He bowed low ; she did not 
respond, but drew herself up and passed 
him by, holding her skirts aside as if 
there was contamination in his very 
touch. 

A few days later a cab stopped before 
the house in Park Lane, and there stepped 
from it a young lady dressed very quietly 
in black. 

It was none other, indeed, than Alice 
Greybrook, who, in answer to the piteous 
appeal of her friend, had come to pay a 
long visit to Constance. 

For several weeks after this the Duke 
and Duchess were seldom seen together. 
The Duke was a busy man, and had little 
time to devote to society, but on every 
festive occasion of any note he sent his 
Duchess to represent him. She went, ac- 
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companied always by Alice Greybrook, 
and often the two were escorted by 
Feveral. Constance did not refuse the 
secretary's escort, since it had been com- 
manded by the Duke, but she never 
looked at him and seldom addressed him. 
Suddenly, urgent business called the Duke 
to Madrid. He went alone, leaving Con- 
stance in London. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

AT the end of a fortnight the Duke was 
agahi in London. The first thing he 
did, after coldly greeting his wife, was to 
go to his room and send for his Spanish 
servant, who, during the Duke's absence, 
had remained in London. They had been 
closeted some half-an-hour together, when a 
knock came to the door, which a moment 
after opened to admit Feveral. 

The Duke dismissed his servant and 
smilingly greeted his secretary. 

" Welcome, my dear Feveral," said he. 

" I am happy, my lord Duke," returned 
Feveral lightly, " to be the first to con- 

31» 
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gratulate you on your royal reception at 
Madrid." 

" Thank you," said the Duke. " Yes, I 
have reason to be satisfied with my visit 
and its results. You, I trust, here in 
London, have also passed the time plea- 
santly." 

" Thanks to your bounty, yes," he replied 
lightly. "My days have been bound to- 
gether by a flowery chain of pleasures, and 
my nights have been equally divided 
between the allurements of the card- 
table and the charms of the dance. 
At the table I have been Fortune's 
favourite." 

" And in the dance, I trust, the favourite 
of Venus," said the Duke, as he cunningly 
watched his companion. ^^ Apropos of 
balls. The journals are full this morn- 
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ing, I see, of the state ball which was 
given last night. You were present, I 
beUeve ? " 

" Yes. It was truly magnificent." 

" Indeed ! " replied the Duke grimly ; 
" but I heard of some scandalous scene." 

" Oh, a mere trifle. Some roughs picked 
a quarrel with the soldiers on guard at the 
palace, then some drew knives. A few 
thrusts were given and parried, that was 
all." 

" Nothing more ? " said the Duke signifi- 
cantly. 

"Nothing," returned Feveral lightly, 
"It was just a spice of devilry to lend 
zest to the feast." 

" Did anything else happen ? " 

"Anything else?" asked Feveral care- 
le ssly . 
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"YeSj" returned the Duke sharply. 
"Anything which more particularly con- 
cerns myself ? " 

" Yourself, my lord Duke ? Let me see. 
Ah! yes, your studious nephew, Count 
Palmatos, was one of the first to arrive. 
For once he quitted his books, and " 

" Never mind my nephew," interrupted 
the Duke shortly. " Speak of my Duchess." 

" My lord ! " 

" She was present, was she not ? " 

" Certainly she was." 

'' Well ? " said he. 
, ^* Well, my lord ? " returned Feveral. 

" Go on." 

Feveral shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have really nothing further to relate," 
said he. 

" Did you not see her — ^speak with her ? " 
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" For an instant, as she entered." 

" Only for an instant ? " said the Duke, 
fixing his eyes steadily upon his com- 
panion. 

" Assuredly," returned Feveral lightly ; 
" afterwards she disappeared." 

" And you did not see her again .^ " said 
the Duke eagerly, "you did not remain 
near her ? " 

"Indeed I did not." 

The Duke frowned. 

"Perhaps," he said angrily, "you do 
not know to what individuals she was 
presented ? " 

" Frankly," returned Feveral, in the same 
indifferent tone, " I do not." 

" You did not even attempt to know 
them, to watch the Duchess ? " 

Feveral drew himself up. 
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" To watch her," he said, " what do you 
mean, my lord ? " 

" Mr. Feveral," said the Duke sternly, 
" let us understand each other, suffer me to 
define more clearly our mutual position. 
You are my secretary, my servent, em- 
ployed by me, at your own particular 
request, to serve me in any way I wish ; 
up to this moment I frankly confess I have 
had no fault to find with you. You have 
done me many services. But at the very 
moment when I most depend upon you, 
when I look for services more domestic in 
their nature, and more affecting my happi- 
ness, your ardour cools, your devotion 
vanishes, \ou forget my favours and you 
almost betray my confidence." 

" My 'lord ! " cried Feveral in amaze- 
ment. 
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" You have, for instance," continued the 
Duke, quietly, "just told me that last 
night at this ball you only saw the 
Duchess for a moment, whereas you con- 
versed with her privately for nearly an 
hour.*' 

" My lord Duke," said Feveral, quietly, 
" Macbeth was infinitely astonished when 
the three witches said to him : ' You will 
become a king.' Well, if those said 
witches had met me this morning and 
said : * You will become a spy^' I should 
have been more astonished than Macbeth 
— but I would have wrung those witches' 
necks." 

"Indeed?" returned the Duke with a 
sneer. "Will you then be good enough 
to inform me why I took you into my 
service ? " 
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" That, my lord Duke, is your affair." 

" I presume you wish to remain here ? '* 

" I am not quite sure now'^ 

" At least you aware that you can only 
remain on certain conditions ? " 

" Perfectly," said Feveral coldly. 

"You are at liberty to leave if you 
choose," continued the Duke. " Do you 
understand ? " 

" Again perfectly," repeated Feveral. 

"Then you will be good enough to 
favour me with your final decision." 

Feveral looked at him quietly, fixing his 
eyes with a strange expression upon his 
face. 

"My lord," he said, "before I decide, 
may I repeat a former question? Were 
3^ou, in the year 18 — , in South America ? 

The Duke started and turned pale. 
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"No," he replied. "Why do you 
ask ? " 

" Because about that time a certain young 
aide-de-camp carried ofi* the wife of a mer- 
chant ; when the poor devil of a merchant 
protested, he was thrown into prison. When 
he came out his wife was dead, and the 
aide-de-camp had vanished." 

" Well ? '' said the Duke. Ue was still 
pale, but he had somewhat recovered his 
composure. 

"That young aide-de-camp," continued 
Feveral, "was a namesake of 3''ours, the 
Count d'Azzeglio. You are now a Duke, 
but may I ask if you are the same 
person ? " 

" Why do you ask ? " said the Duke, 
coldly. 

"Only from curiosity," returned Feveral. 
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" I knew the unfortunate lady." 

The Duke smiled. 

"You have been deceived, my dear 
Feveral," said he. "The aide-de-camp 
in question was a distant cousin. Thank 
Heaven, for the honour of the family, he 



is no more." 



"I am glad to hear it," said Feveral, 
quietly. 

" Well, your decision ? " 

" My lord, I must have an hour to 
reflect." 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

" Since it must be so " he said, and 

Feveral retired. 

As the door closed upon him the Duke 
smiled. 

" He is mine," he said ; " when such a 
rascal demands time for reflection he is 
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as good as bought. What object could 
he haye in questioning me about that 
episode in Venezeula? Can he suspect 
the truth, that the crime he spoke of, 
and a hundred more, are placed to my 
account ? Impossible ! There are many 
of our name. I have buried my early 
life far too deep, and no man can un- 
earth it!" 

He paused ; the room door opened and 
admitted Count Palmatos, the Duke's 
nephew. He was a youth of sixteen, 
with black hair, a brown skin, and 
dreamy eyes. 

" Well," said the Duke, with a smile, 
" how are you enjoying your visit, my 
dear boy ? Not growing tired of London, 
I hope, and wishing to return to 
Spain ? " 
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" By no means," returned the youth ; 
" at present, I much prefer London." 

"That is well. I hope you have en- 
jo3''ed yourself during my absence. Did 
you go to the state ball last night ? " 

" I did, my lord." 
. " With the Duchess ? " 

" No, the. Duchess came late." 

" But you saw her, of course ? " 

"Saw her? Oh, yes, of course, just 
for a moment." 

The Duke smiled. 

" My dear Palmatos, I know on the 
best authority that you remained close 

to the Duchess during the whole even- 

• j> 
mg. 

The youth started. 

" That is not true ! " he cried, " I swear 

it, I " 
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" Ilave you any proof that you were 
elsewhere ? " asked the Duke sharply. 

" Certainly ; the fact is, all I saw of 
the Duchess was when I assisted her to 
her carriage. This I can prove by two 
witnesses — Mr. Feveral, your secretary, 
and " 

" Yes," said the Duke quickly, " the 
other ? " 

" The other is a gentleman whose name 
I do not know — a charming person." 

" Yet you do not even know his 
name ? " 

"I tried to ascertain it; but just then 
the Duchess called me away. However, 
I must and icUl find it out." 

" Why ? " 

"Because that young gentleman saved 
my life." 
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" Indeed ! " 

"Yes. There was a scuffle outside the 
Palace. Some ruffian drew a knife, which 
was at my throat when my preserver 
interposed and received the thrust in his 
breast. I must find him — ^I must thank 
him— nay, I must bring him here, that 
your grace may thank him too." 
" He was wounded, you say ? " 
" A flesh wound, which will heal, with 
care, in a few days." 

" May I ask — did the gentleman accost 
the Duchess ? " 

" Not in my presence." 
" Are you sure ? — think again." 
" I have thought — I cannot remember." 
"That will do," said the Duke. "I 
will not press you further ; the informa- 
tion which I seek I must have, but I 
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fancy I know the source from which I 
can obtain it." 

The youth looked at him in a puzzled 
sort of way. Then he left the room, 
wondering what all this mystery could 
mean." 

Meanwhile f everal was sitting in his 

room, thinking deeply over the interview 

which he had had with the Duke, and 

wondering what course it would be best 

for him to pursue. If he agreed to remain 

in the house and to retain his position as 

the Duke's secretary he knew well the kind 

of work he would be expected to do. To 

follow the footsteps of the Duchess, to watch 

her movements ; to worm out her secrets 

and finally to betray her to her husband, 

who seemed to have set himself the task of 

dragging her down. 
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" Feveral," he said to himself, " what is 
coining to you ? A few weeks ago you 
betrayed the Duchess simply for the pleasure 
of humiliating the Duke, and now, because 
you are asked to repeat the performance, 
you hesitate. Why should you hesitate ? 
Your task in life is set ; why should you 
refuse to accomplish it ? When the Duke 
denied the accusation made against him 
this morning, he lied, I saw that in his face 
— yes, lie is the man, and if I were once to 
leave his roof I should never reap my 
revenge. I will not leave it — I will do as 
he wishes me, I will become his spy." 






COAPTER XXXV. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

ALL that day Constance kept to her room. 
The Duke was amazed at this, and 
sent to inquire the reason of her non- 
appearance at both luncheon and dinner. 
The answer he received was that the Duchess 
was much fatigued, and required absolute 
rest. He was doubly annoyed to find that 
Alice Greybrook thought it prudent to 
absent herself also, and to remain in close 
attendance upon her friend. Late in the 
afternoon the Duke presented himself in 
his wife's boudoir. Having entered the 
room and looked around, he smiled. After 
all, fortune favoured him ; Alice was there 
alone. 
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She rose when the Duke entered the 
room, and seemed about to make her 
escape, but he motioned her to be seated. 

"Where is the Duchess, Miss Grey- 
brook ? " he asked quietly. 

Alice started and trembled, and her pale 
cheek flushed, all of which facts were care- 
fully noticed by the Duke. 

" She is in the adjoining room,*' returned 
Alice, uneasily, " and I — I think she is 
asleep. Shall I call her ? " 

" No," returned the Duke, " it is to you 
I wish to speak, therefore I may count 
myself fortunate in having found you alone. 
You know, Miss Greybrook," he continued, 
taking a seat near to her, and looking 
intently into her face, " in what high esteem 
I hold you ? '• 

" Your Grace, I '* 
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" I should never have left my wife alone," 
he continued, " above all, in London, if I 
had not found a holy person like yourself to 
place by her side, to counsel and direct her." 

"I thank you for your confidence," re- 
turned Alice, timidly. 

" You deserve it. Miss Greybrook ; you 
are placed so far above human weaknesses 
that you have never even known one taint 
of error ; though you are young and fair, 
no one has ever spoken to you of love or 
wedlock ? " 

" My life from infancy has been dedicated 
to seclusion and to prayer." 

"A blessed life! Before all human 
blessings, before all earthly vanities, you 
love truth ? " 

Alice's cheek grew paler, and her hands 
trembled more and more. 
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"Once indeed," continued the Duke, 
growing more and more emphatic, " I heard 
you say : * To conceal the truth when one 
knows it, is itself to be guilty of a lie I ' " 

She clasped her hands nervously, and 
half rose from her seat, casting agonised 
glances towards the door communicating 
with the next room. 

" Miss Greybrook," he continued, " you 
have never yet hidden the truth from 



me." 



" Never. I- 



?> 



" You merit some heavenly recompense," 
continued the Duke, watching her very 
intently. " Let me beg you to accept this 
holy cross, brought by me frcm Eome." 

He opened a small packet whioli he held 
in his hand and revealed a handsome 
crucifix. With a smile, half of command. 
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half of entreaty, he held this holy gift 
towards the girl. She hesitated. 

" For me^ mv lord ? " 

" Pray take it," said the Duke. 

She held forth her hand, then with a 
shudder attempted to draw it away. 

" No, no ; I am not worthy," she cried. 
" My lord, what are you doing — what do 
you want ? " 

" I want the truth," returned the Duke, 
who had seized her hand, and was looking 
almost fiercely into her face. " Miss 
Greybrook, tell me the name of the man 
who met the Duchess at the ball last 
night." 

With a cry which was half a moan, Alice 
shrank away. 

" If I speak," she murmured to herself, 
" she is lost ; if I lie, I lose my soul. 
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Father in heaven," she cried aloud ; " what 
shall I do ? '' 

" The name of the man ! " repeated the 
Duke ; but before Alice could open her 
lips to speak another voice answered : 

" It was the Earl of Harrington ! " 

The interruption was so sudden and 
unexpected that they both uttered a cry. 
The Duke dropped the girl's hand, turned 
in the direction whence the voice had 
proceeded, and saw Constance. She stood 
between the curtains which divided her 
boudoir from her dressing-room, looking 
with strange, reproachful eyes at her 
husband. 

She was very pale, but quite com- 
posed. There was a moment's silence ; 
then Alice Grey brook, deeming her 
presence unnecessary, attempted to leave 
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the room ; but Constance put her hand on 
her shoulder to detain her. 

" Stay, Alice, dear,' she said. " I wish 
a third person to be present." 

The Duke's face was black as night. 

" Then, madam." he said, " you have 
met that man again ? " 

" Yes," returned Constance, quietly. " I 
have met my cousin again, and you might 
have learned the truth without putting 

» 

Alice to the torture, without compelling 
her either to betray me or to betray her 
conscience." 

" Whom else could I question ? " said 
the Duke, sternly. 

"il/^/" returned Constance, proudly. 
"No one knows better than you, my 
lord, my frankness and my sincerity." 

The Duke sneered. 
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" Frankness and sincerity are precious," 
he said ; " but, like other jewels, they may 
be lost or stolen." 

" Never from me ; for they are part of 
my heart — of my very life. Do you 
remember what I told you on the day 
before our marriage? You had then a 
proof of my frankness, and of my sincerity. 
i was open then ; let me be open now." 

" Constance," said Alice, pleadingly ; but 
Constance patted her shoulder, and said 
quietly : 

" Hush ! my dear — I must speak now. 
He reads my life, but he does not 
altogether read my meaning. Let me 
repeat to you," she continued, turning to 
her husband, " not with the frivolity of a 
young girl who changes her opinion in a 
day because the world does her homage 
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and calls her Duchess, but with the 
firmness of a woman who has buried her 
life, her youth, her joy, her very future in 
her great first love — let me repeat to you 
my very words : * Take me,' I said, * if it 
must be ; but I do not love you. I love 
another man, and that man will dwell for 
ever in my memory — nay, I have already 
been his wife in thought, in wish, in will. 
Now marry me if you wish.' Those were 
my words." 

"I remember them," said the Duke 
coldly. " But at the time they were 
spoken I was mad enough to believe 
they were only words, and that, in re- 
membrance of the honour I did you, 
you might in time learn to forget them." 

" I have tried — God knows I have 
tried!" 
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" Aad why have you not suc3eedecl ? " 

"Because such love as yours — ^if love it 
be — would kill all warmth in any woman's 
heart ; because you have never trusted me;, 
but, like a jealous gaoler, have watched my 
soul through the dunsreon bars. Oh! " she 
cried passionately, " had you but trusted 
me a little, had I been able to find in your 
society one word of true tenderness, one 
look of real respect — but no, I have been 
your wife m name only — in all else your 
victim and your slave ! " 

" Madam, you wrong me," returned the 
Duke quietly. " What comfort have you 
lacked that wealth could give ? " 

" Comfort ! " she repeated, in a voice now 
choked with tears, " where have I found it ? 
In your house with your spies around me, 
in your company with your cold gaze upon 
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me, at your hearth where there is no 
warmth, in your eyes where there is no 
faith ? Had there been one spark of wifely 
love in my bosom you would have killed it 
long ago I " 

" Constance, for Heaven's sake ! " cried 
Alice ; but the Duke sternly interposed. 

" Let us end this scene," he said, " and 
understand each other. In default of love, 
which you frankly told me was impossible, 
I begged you to keep a severe account of 
the dignity and antique honour of my 
name." 

" And have I not done so ? " 

" I wish to believe it. But the Earl of 
Harrington, your old lover, is still in 
London. In defiance of my commands 
you have met him again, and since you 
have told me frankly that you can never 
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love your Imsband while you shall always 
love him, your lover " 

" Oh, why do you torture me ? " she 
cried in agony. " Listen, my lord, I will 
give you a further proof of my frankness 
and sincerity — take me away from Eng- 
land." 

The Duke started, and looked at her with 
a new light in his eyes. Then he said very 
quietly : 

" I hope this request is not founded on 
any fear for the honour of my house ? " 

" Ah ! no," she cried ; " but although 
duty reigns supreme in my heart, the love 
within it can never wholly die. Do not 
expose me to temptation, do not compel me 
to pass through fire, lest at last my spirit 
fails ; but take me away." 

" This is folly," said the Duke, ' angrily. 
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" Is your virtue then so frail that it cannot 
resist assault ? " 

" Take me away from England I " she 
cried. "Alioe, pray to him to take us 
away." 

" Ah ! yes, listen to her, my lord," cried 
Alice, " for your sake, for all our sakes." 

The Duke drew himself up proudly. 

" It is impossible I " he said. 

" Eemember," cried Constance, " it is for 
your sake I plead. I am your wife. There 
is peril here for both of us. Will you take 
me away ? " 

He looked at her for a moment, as if in 
hesitation, then he said quietly : 

" No, those very words are enough ; my 

honour shall stand the test, and woe to 

those who threaten it. My duty compels 

me to remain in London. Thanks for your 
VOL. II. 33 
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frankness," he added, with a sneer, " I shall 
remember what you have said " 

At that moment a servant entered with 
a message from Feveral. 

" I will come to him," said the Duke, 
and with a low bow to his wife and her 
friend he left the room. 

" Alice," cried Constance, " you see now 
that what I told you was right. This Mr. 
Feveral, who calls himself the Duke's 
secretary, is the Duke's spy. It is his 
business to watch me and report my doings 
to the Duke. 1 am certain now it was he 
who told the Duke of my first meeting 
with Frank; he has spoken again, and ex- 
posed me to this torture. Well, I know 
him now, and in future I shall be upon my 
guard." 

There was a hurried knock at the door. 
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"Come in," cried Constance, and the 
door opened, admitting Feveral. 

At sight of him Constance seemed to 
turn to stone, but he came hurriedly and 
anxiously forward. 

"Madam," he said eagerly, "I must 
speak to you." 

" Such insolence ! " she cried. 

" It is not insolence, madam, it is sym- 
pathy." 

" Sympathy, from you I " 

" Yes, the sincerest in the world. You 
must listen to me." 

" I will not listen to you," she cried ; 
" leave me, sir," 

"Take care," he cried, "I know your 
secret." 

" My secret ! " she repeated proudly. 

"You are modest, sir. No doubt you 

33* 
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know many secrets. The secrets of all 
those beings who dwell in the shadow 
where you creep, where your wretched 
work is done; the secrets of all the un- 
fortunates whom it is your mission to 
tempt, and your business to betray. Did 
you think to frighten me as you have 
frightened others by whispering, * I know 
your secret I ' Then let me tell you yours, 
Mr. Feveral ; you are one of those men 
whose profession, cunning as hypocrisy, 
silent as poison, is held in horror by all 
men ; they punish it with deaili in time of 
war, and with universal scorn in time of 
peace. You are a spy ! " 

" Madam ! " he cried. 

"Do not attempt to defend yourself," 
cried Constance, who had now grown 
terribly excited, " for I know you ; you 
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tried at first to corrupt me by sending me 
annonymous letters warning me against the 
Duke. Ah ! you need not start ; it is not 
my business to betray, but you see you 
could not even remain true to your master. 
Well, I have cheated you this time. I 
myself have told the Duke the truth. Now 
sir, go, and do not dare ever again to enter 
my apartments." 

" Madam ! " cried Feveral, who had been 
utterly taken aback by this unexpected 
attack, " let me speak ; as you love your 
life, I conjure you to listen." 

Without another word she summoned 
her maid, and when the girl appeared she 
said very quietly : 

" Show Mr. Feveral down." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

aOMEWHAT mortified at the result of 
^ his interview with Constance, Feveral, 
on leaving the boudoir, hurried to his own 
rooms instead of seeking the Duke. There 
he sat down to think, for Constance, by her 
strange impetuosity, had upset all his 
plans, and it was therefore necessary that 
he should think out others. 

" She is a noble creature," he said to 
himself, " and I — I feel like a cur. Well, 
in her own despite I will save her ; but 
my revenge shall fall on him. Yes, she 
was right. I am the Duke's spy — for 
what ? To save her from a torture which 
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would be worse than death, and to avenge 
one who was dearer to me than my life. 
But, how to do it? I must think. The 
Duke is a powerful adversary. It will 
take all my powers to outwit him ! " 

Meanwhile the Duke, sitting in his room, 
was thinking as deeply as Feveral, and 
rage and disappointment were struggling 
for mastery within him. He did not care 
for his wife — he had never done so — but 
he had wished for an heir, and he had 
also longed to possess in his wife a woman 
who was envied to him by all. In both 
of these things he had been grievously 
disappointed. Constance bade fair to be 
a childless wife, . and no man envied the 
Duke, because all knew that her love was 
given not to her husband, but to another 
man. Yes, he was actually laughed at 
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as a dupe ; he, the proud Duke d'Azzeglio, 
was actually scoffed at by some, pitied by 
others, but no man envied him. What 
should he do ? Divorce the Duchess ? 
No ; for then she would marry his rival. 
It was clear, then, if divorce was to be 
thought of, the lover must first be killed. 
But how to do it — how place them both 
in positions compromising enough to war- 
rant such proceedings ? 

"It should not be difiicult," said the 
Duke ; " they are eager to meet, and — 
by heaven ! I have it," he cried. " The 
plan would be an excellent one, and it 
will succeed." 

For several days Constance, under the 
pretence of illness, kept to her own 
apartments, attended only by her friend 
AUce Grey brook. During this time she 
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never once saw her husband or heard 
from him. The state of things was so 
terrible to Alice that she grew alarmed, 
dreading some fearful catastrophe. At 
length, one morning she came to Con- 
stance with a face full of alarm. 

" Constance, dearest," she said, " there 
is more trouble brewing for you here ; 
you must go away." 

" Go away ? " repeated Constance, 
wearily. "You heard me ask — you 
heard him refuse me, Alice ? " 

" Ah ! but he was angry then ; he will 
be wiser now. You must go, dear. We 
will go alone." 

Constance smiled. 

"And have you decided where we are 
to go to, dear ? " she said. 

" Yes ; we will go to Avondale Castle." 
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"To Avondale Castle?" cried Con- 
stance. " No, no ; I could not go there. 
My grandmother is there, remember — she 
who brought me all this misery and de- 
gradation." 

"Constance, is is your duty to forgive 
her." 

" I try to forgive her, Alice, but I can- 
not forget." 

"Constance, you must forget and for- 
give. Remember, she is an old woman, 
and has no one but you." 

" And what have I ? " cried the girl, in 
agony. " God help me ! what am I novo f " 

There was silence for a few moments ; 
then Alice spoke again. 

" You want a few days* rest and 
change," she said ; " then you will be 
better, Constance. I am sure the plan I 
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have thought of is a good one. We will 
go away for a few days, and then you 
will be the better able to bear " 

" My torture," said Constance. " Well, 
Alice, have it your own way. For my- 
self, whatever happens I don't much care ; 
I am past caring now." 

Having got Constance's permission, 
Alice went herself to the Duke. She 
unfolded all her plans. He heard her 
patiently; then frankly informed her it 
could not be. 

" Just at this moment," he said, *' I need 
the help of my wife. I desire her presence 
at dinner this evening, and in two days I 
give a large reception, at which she must 
preside. Convey to her my great regret ; 
but just at present it is in her power to 
serve me, and I hope she will.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

FEUNG rather crestfallen- at the 
collapse of her plans, Alice went back 
to her friend and told her of her interview 
with the Duke. She tried to make excuses 
for him. 

" Indeed, Constance dear, he seemed very 
much in earnest. Perhaps what he says is 
true ; perhaps he does need your assistance, 
and it you give it freely it may be better 
for you both. Oh, Constance, my darling, 
try. Eemember, he is your husband, and 
it is your duty to honour and obey him." 

She at least was in earnest; she was 

trembling violently, and tears stood in her 
VOL. II. 34 
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eyes. Constance laid her hand caressingly 
on her shoulder, and said : 

"How good you are, Alice. For ycyar 
sake, my dear, for the sake of aU the 
comfort you have brought me, I will obey 
the Duke, let it cost me what it will." 

That same evening, therefore, both Con- 
stance and her friend presented themselves 
at dinner. Alice, who had dreaded the 
meeting between husband and wife, was 
somewhat relieved when she saw the Duke 
walk forward and courteously take his 
wife's hand. There were several guests 
present, and Constance smilingly welcomed 
them all, but she took no notice of Feveral, 
though he bowed low when she passed close 
to where he stood. The dinner passed off 
well — so well, indeed, that after the last 
guest had departed the Duke repaired to 
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his wife's room to thank her for her share 
in it. 

" I am more than pleased," he said. " If 
you will preside equally well at the recep* 
tion, I shall be delighted." 

"The reception, my lord?" asked Con- 
stance, coldly. 

" Assuredly," returned the Duke, " did 
Miss Greybrook not tell you ? On Tuesday 
evening next you give a grand reception, 
the cards have all been issued, everything is 
prepared, and for yourself I particularly 
wish you to look your best that night. 
Will you obey me ? " 

" I wiU try." 

"That is well. Whenever you try you 

succeed," said the Duke, with a strange 

smile. "It is when you do not try that 

you fail so utterly." 

34* 
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To this Constance said nothing, and he 
took his leave. 

During the few days which intervened 
between that on which she had made her 
re-appearance in the household and that on 
which the reception was to be given, Cons- 
stance saw little of her husband, but when 
they did meet the Duke's manner towards 
her was so obsequious, as to cause her 
some alarm. " There must be some trouble 
brewing," she thought, though in what 
form the trouble was to come she did not 
know — ^she could only watch and wait. 

Meanwhile the days passed on, and the 
eventful Tuesday arrived. The reception 
was to commence at half-past nine o'clock, 
and when the clocks were striking nine 
Constance and Alice sat alone in the 
Duchess's boudoir. The house was bril- 
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liantly illuminated, and the great drawing- 
room was filled with choice flowers. Both 
Constance and Alice were dressed for the 
occasion. Alice was lingering over Con- 
stance's jewel-cases, looking at the many 
pretty things which they contained. 

" Won't you wear this, Constance ? " she 
said, holding up a lovely bracelet for her 
friend's inspection. 

Constance shook her head. 

"No more diamonds," she said, with a 
shudder. " I begin to hate them, Alice." 

Then Constance's maid entered the room 
with a letter, which she handed to her 
mistress. 

" From his Grace the Duke," she said. 

Constance took the letter, opened and 
read it, then she looked up into the won- 
dering eyes of her friend. 
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"Alice, what can this mean?" she 
said. 

" What is it, Constance ? " 

" A letter from the Duke ; he has gone 
away ! " 

" Gone away 1 " exclaimed Alice, 

"Yes. Listen, dear, this is what he 
says : * I am summoned at once to Paris to 
meet the Spanish Ambassador. I am 
taking Palmatos and Feveral with me. I 
have made Palmatos communicate with all 
our guests and put off our reception of 
this evening.' What can it mean, Alice ? " 

" I don't know, dear ; is that all he 
says ? " 

" No, there is more," replied Constance, 
and lifting the letter again, she continued : 
" 'For yourself, let me beg you not to spend 
the evening at home, but to go to Lady 
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Mortimer's ball. I have asked Lady Sea- 
forth to call for you. Therefore rest 
quietly at home until she comes. I should 
return to pay my respects and say au 
revoir^ but the affair is urgent, and 1 must 
depart upon the instant.' 

" That is aU, AHce." 

" Oh, Constance, what shall you do ? " 
cried the girl in terror. 

" Do ? " returned Constance, with a look 
of fixed resolve. " I shall obey the Duke's 
command to the letter. At last he has 
honoured me with his confidence, and I 
shall not betray it." 
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